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SMITH'S PHILOSOPHY. 



I. 

I'te a crown I can spend, 

IVe a wife and a friend, 
And a troop of little cMldren at my knee, John Brown ; 

I've a cottage of my own 

With, the ivy overgrown, 
And a garden with a view of the sea, John Brown ; 

I can sit at my door 

By my shady sycamore, 
Large of heart, though of very small estate, John Brown ; 

So come and drain a glass 

In my arbour as you pass. 
And I'll tell you what I love and what I hate, John 
Brown. 

11. 

I love the song of birds. 

And the children's early words. 
And a loving woman's voice, low and sweet, John Brown; 

And I hate a false pretence, 

And the want of common sense. 
And arrogance, and fawning, and deceit, John Brown ; 
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I love the meadow flowers, 
And the briar in the bowers, 
/ And I love an open face without guile, John Brown ; 
And I hate a selflsh knave, 
And a proud, contented slave, 
And a lout who'd rather borrow than he'd toil, John 

Brown. 

III. 

I love a simple song 

Thect awakes emotions strong. 
And the word of hope that raises him who fednts, John 
Brown ; 

And I hate the constant whine 

Of the foolish who repine, 
And turn their good to evil by complaints, John Brown ; 

But ever when I hate. 

If I seek my garden gate. 
And survey the world around me and above, John Brown ; 

The hatred flies my mind. 

And I sigh for human-kind, 
And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, John Brown. 



IV. 

So if you like my ways 

And the comfort of my days, 
I will tell you how I live so unvexed, John Brown ; 

I never scorn my health. 

Nor sell my soul for wealth. 
Nor destroy one day the pleasures of the next, John Brown ; 

I've parted with my pride. 

And I take the sunny side. 
For I've found it worse than folly to be sad, John Brown ; 
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THE ASTBONOHEB. 3 

I keep a oonsoienoe dear, 
I've a hundred pounds a-year, 
And I manage to exist and to be glad, John Brown. 



THE ASTRONOMER. 

1. 
Upon thy lofty tower, 

lonely Sage, 
Reading at midnight hour 

Heaven's awful page ! 
Thine art can poise the sun 

In balance true, 
And countless worlds that run 

Beyond our view. 
Thou scannest with clear eyes 

The azure cope ; 
To thee the galaxies 

Their secrets ope ; 
Thou know'st the track sublime 

Of every star ; 
Space infinite, and Time, 

Thy problems are. 
Sage, whose mental span 

Thus grasps the sky. 
How great the soul of man. 

That soars so high I 



II. 
But yet thou canst not guess. 
With aU thy skiU, 
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What seas of happiness 

My bosom fill. 
Thou canst not track the woe, 

The hope, the faith, 
That prompt the ebb and flow 

Of my poor breath. 
Outspeeding with thy thought 

The solar ray, 
Thou canst not, knowledge-fraught, 

Discern my way. 
My love — its depth and height, — 

Thou canst not sound ; 
Nor of my guilt's dark night 

Pierce the profound. 
student of the sky. 

My pride departs ; 
Worlds undiscovered lie 

In both our hearts ! 
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EXTASIA INAMORATA. 

I. 
Since the sweet knowledge I possess 

That she I love is mine. 
All nature throbs with happiness. 

And wears a face divine. 
The woods seem greener than they were, 

The skies are brighter blue ; 
The stars shine clearer, and the air 

Lets finer suplight through. 
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Until I loved I was a child, 

And sported on the sands ; 
But now the ocean opens out, 

With all its happy lauds. 

n. 
The circles of my sympathy 

Extend from earth to Heaven : 
I strove to pierce a mystery, 

And lo ! the clue is given. 
The woods, with all their boughs and leaves, 

Are preachers of delight. 
And wandering clouds in summer eves 

Are Edens to my sight. 
My confidants and comforters 

Are river, hill, and grove. 
And sun, and stars, and heaven's blue deep. 

And all that live and move. ' 

II. 

friendly hills ! garrulous woods ! 

sympathising air ! 

many- voiced solitudes I 

1 know my love is fair. 

1 know that she is fair and true, 
And that from her you've caught 

The changeful glories ever new, 

That robe you in my thought. 
Grief, from the armour of my heart. 

Rolls off like rustling rain : 
'Tis life to love ; but double life 

To be beloved again. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE TREES. 

I. 
I HEAED the language of the trees, 

In the noons of the early summer ; 
As the leaves were moved like rippling seas 

By the wind — a constant comer. 
It came and it went at its wanton will ; 

And evermore loved to dally 
With branch and flower, from the cope of the hill 

To the warm depths of the valley. 
The sunlight glowed ; the waters flow'd ; 

The birds their music chanted, 
And the words of the trees on my senses fell — 

By a Spirit of Beauty haunted : — 
Said each to each, in mystic speech : 

" The skies our branches nourish : — 
The world is good, — ^the world is fair, — 

Let us enjoy and flourish ! " ' 

II. 
Again I heard the steadfast trees ; 

The wintry winds were blowing ; 
There seem'd a roar as of stormy seas. 

And of ships to the depths down-going. 
And ever a moan through the woods was blown, 

As the branches snapped asunder. 
And the long boughs swung like the frantic arms 

Of a crowd in af&ight and wonder. 
Heavily rattled the driving hail ; 

And storm and flood combining 
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Laid bare the roots of mighty oaks 

Under the shingle twining. 
Said tree to tree, '* These tempests free 

Our sap and strength shall nourish 
Though the world be hard — though the world be cold — 

We can endure and fLouriah." 



LITTLE AT FIRST, BUT GREAT AT LAST. 

I. 
A TBAYELLEB through a dusty road, 

Strewed acorns on the lea. 
And one took root, and sprouted up. 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, 

To breathe its early vows, 
And age was pleased, in heats of noon. 

To bask beneath its boughs : 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 

The birds sweet music bore ; 
It stood a glory in its plaoe, 

A blessing evermore I 

u. 

A little spring had lost its way 

Amid the grass and fern ; 
A passing stranger scoop'd a well, 

Where weary men might turn ; 
He wall'd it in, and himg with care 

A ladle at the brink — 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil niigh.t dcni[k« 
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He pass'd again — and lo ! the well, 

By Bummers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 

And sayed a life beside. 

in. 
A dreamer dropp'd a random thought 

'Twas old, and yet was new — 
A simple fancy of the brain. 

But strong in being true ; 
It shone upon a genial mind. 

And lo I its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 
The thought was small— its issue great : 

A watch-fire on the hill. 
It sheds its radiance far adown, 

And cheers the valley still ! 

IV. 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 

That throng'd the daily mart. 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 

Unstudied from the heart ; 
A whisper on the the tumult thrown — 

A transitory breath — 
It raised a brother from the dust, — 

It saved a soul from death. 
germ ! fount ! word of love ! 

thought at random cast ! 
Te were but little at the first. 

But mighty at the ^ast ! 
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THE ROSE'S ERRAND. 

[Muaic by Chablbs Mackat : Published by Messrs. Booset A Sons, 
Holies Street^ Cavendish Square.] 

I. 

I SENT a message by the Rose 
• That words could not convey ; 
Sweet vows I never dared to breathe, 

And wishes pure as they ; 
A mute but tell-tale messenger. 

It could not do me wrong ; 
But told the passion I conceal'd, 

And hopes I cherish'd long. 

II. 

My Love received it with a smile ; — 

She read its thought and sigh'd, 
Then placed it on her happy breast, 

And wore it till it died. 
Immortal Rose ! it could not die ; 

The spirit which it bore 
Lives in her heart, as first in mine, 

A joy for evermore. 



THE WHITE DOVE. 

I. 
The White Dove dwelt in woodland bower, 
A happy bird each live-long hour ; 
No care she felt, no grief had she. 
Deep hidden in the wild- wood tree% 
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The oastle tower stood fair and highj 

Its banner flaunted to the sky : 

" Tis bright," quo' she, " this mom of May ; " 

Then spread her wings and flew away. 

Oh foolish thing ! Oh luckless day ! 

She spread her wings and flew away. 

II. 

She sat upon the castle gate 

And saw the Earl in all his state — 

With helm and plume, and jewels rare. 

And his youngest son with golden hair. 

" A dove ! " he cried, " a milk-white dove — 

Up in the turret far above ! " 

And from his side he drew a dart 

And pierced the trembler to the heart. 

Oh cruel, oh remorseless dart ! 

It pierced the trembler to the heart. 

III. 
" What have I done, unthinking boy ! 
IVe slain the thing that was my joy. 
What have I done ? " with tears he cried : — 
" I would to Heaven that I had died. 
The sweetest dove that ever flew, 
The mildest dove with eyes of blue ; — 
The angel-dove that I have slain ! 
Eemorse and I are one, though twain. 
Aye, flow ye tears ! ye fall in vain, 
m ne'er know happiness again ! " 
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LOVE IN ALL SEASONS. 

I. 

I LOVE my Love in the days of Spring, 
And for her sake, each living thing. 
We gather garlands by the way. 
We pluck the blooms of the merry May. 
We roam the woods, we trace the streams, 
Onr waking thoughts are bright as dreams 
No bee on the blossom, no lark in the sky. 
Is happier than my Love and 1 1 

n. 
I'll love my Love in the Summer-time, 
Our years shall ripen to their prime ; 
We'U sit in the shade a little more, 
Beneath the elm-trees at the door ; 
We'U watch with joy the children run, 
We'U give the world our benison : 
No bird in its nest on the tree-tops high 
Shall be so blithe as my Love and I ! 

lU. 

I'll love my Love in the Autumn eves, 
We'll gather in our barley sheaves ; 
We'll reap our com, we'U. press our vine. 
We'll hear on the hills our lowing kine ; 
We'll pluck our peaches from the wall, 
We'U give our friends a festival : 
There is no joy the world can buy 
That we shaU not share ; my Love and 1 1 
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IV. 

1*11 love my Love in the "Winter cold ; — 

So shall our tale of life be told ; 

We'll sit together by the hearth, 

Spectators of a younger mirth ; 

And as the children come and go 

We'll dwell in the light where their faces glow : 

We'll live in love ; and loving die, 

And still love on, my Love and I ! 



WHEN, WHERE, AND HOW. 

I. 

Wheit, and Where, and How, 

Rule our fate between them, 
Fortunate is he 

Who has grasped and seen them. 
Fairies, kind and bright, 

Men and Nature love them ; 
Earth and Time are theirs. 

And the sky above them. 

u. 

Fame, and Wealth, and Power 

Answer to their hollo ! 
Catch them if you can. 

And the world shall follow ! 
What his heart desires 

To the utmost tether. 
Are his lot who £nds 

All the three together. 
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WHEN, WHEKE, AND HOW. 13 

III. 

But, alas, the day ! 

For the hopes they've blighted ; — 
Vain are all their gifts 

If they're disunited ; — 
Whebe may show the place ; 

When invite you to it ; 
But if How's away, 

How are you to do it P 

IV. 

How may take your hand 

And inspire your spirit, 
But if When refuse. 

What's the good of merit ? 
When may dawn in smiles, 

Butif Wheee's unsteady, 
What avails the time. 

Or the hand that's ready ? 



T. 



Singly oft they come. 

Cheating Life's endeavour ; — 
Oh, the fairy Sprites, 

Dodging us for ever ! 
One, and two I've found. 

Willing when I bade them ; 
But the third, alas ! 

Kever came to aid them ! 

VI. 

Let them cross my path 
Only for a minute, 
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And whate'er my chase. 

Trust me, I shall win it ! 
All my heart's desire, 

To the utmost tether, 
ShaU be mine the day 

When they come together ! 



POUR THE WINE IN THE CUP. 

I. 
PoiTB the wine in the cup, 
Beading up ! 
We'll be merry and wise, though we're few ; 
Fill each glass to the brink. 
And we'll drink 
Success to the gaUant and true ! 
Ck)nfusion to knaves ! 
And freedom to daves I 
And joy to the honest wherever they be I 
Bad hiek. to the bad I 
Good heart to the sad I 
And health to the Queen of the free ! 

n. 

Pour the wine in the cup. 
Beading up ! 
Once again we'll be all of a mind ; 
Fill each glass to the brink. 
And we'll drink 
Success to the fair and the kind ! 
To blue eyes and black, 
That shine on life's track. 
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The bright beaming hazel, the brown and the grey I 

Every joy may they prove, 

If they tell us they love, 
And mean the kind words that they say. 

III. 

Pour the wine in the cup, 
Beading up I 
Let it sparkle and foam in the light ; 
Fill each glass to the brink, 
And we'll drink 
Success to the cause that is right. 
May Justice be strong ! 
May Truth flourish long ! 
May rulers and people true freedom allow ! 
And may each who is here 
Keep a conscience that's dear. 
And never be worse than he's now. 



BELIEVE IF YOU CAN. 

{BCusic by Chablss Kackat : Published by Messrs. Booset ft Sons.] 

I. 

Hope cannot cheat us, 

Or Fancy betray ; — 
Tempests ne'er scatter 

The blossoms of May. 
The wild winds are constant 

By method and plan — 
Oh ! Believe me, — Believe me. 

Believe if you can ! 
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II. 

Young Love, who shows us 

His Midsummer light, 
Spreads the same halo 

O'er Winter's dark night ; 
And Fame never dazzles 

To lure and trepan ; 
Oh I Believe me, — ^Believe me, 

Believe if you can ! 

III. 
Friends of the sunshine 

Endure in the storm ; 
Never they promise 

And fail to perform. 
And the night ever ends 

As the morning began ; 
Oh ! Believe me, — ^Believe me, 

Believe if you can I 

IV. 

Words softly spoken 

No guile ever bore ; 
Peaches ne'er harbour 

A wasp at the core. 
And the ground never slipped 

Under high-reaching man ; 
Oh ! Believe me, — Believe me. 

Believe if you can ! 

V. 

Seas undeceitful 
Calm smiling at mom. 
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Wreck not ere midnight 

The sailor forlorn. 
And gold makes a bridge 

Every evil to span ; 
Oh ! Believe me, — Believe me, 

Believe if you can. 



WHEN FIRST MY FANCY. 

[Music by Charles Mackay : Published by Messrs. Booset & Sons.] 

I. 

When first my fancy ceased to roam 

'Twas thou that fixed it, wild before ; 
Thine artless smiles allured it home 

And bade the truant stray no more. 
'Twas Beauty's bondage o'er me cast 

The charm that speaks in silent eyes, 
Outshining all the misty past 

With hues of present Paradise. 

II. 

The wavelet, dazzled by a star, 

LieB lonely mid the restless sea ; 
But I, — a wavelet happier far, 

The star itself came down to me. 
Oh ! blest was I above my thought — 

Beyond Expression's warmest bound ; 
'Twas Earthly Beauty that I sought, 

'Twas Heavenly Goodness that I found. 
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BURIED GRIEFS. 

I. 
Oh ! let them rest, the buried griefs, 

Why should we drag them to the day ? 
They lived their hour, of storm and shower ; 

They lived and died and passed away. 

II. 
Oh ! let them rest — ^their graves are green ; - 

New life shall rise above the mould ; 
The dews shall weep, the blossoms peep, 

The flowers of sympathy unfold. 

III. 

So, on the solitary moor. 

The soldiers* graves are bright with flowers ; 
The wild thyme blooms, and sweet perfumes 

Attract the reamers of the bowers. 

IV. 

There strays the bee to gather sweets, 

And gives his booming trumpet rest ; 
There waves the heath its purple wreath, 

And there the linnet builds her nest. 

▼. 

So let them rest — the buried griefs, 
The place is holy where they lie ; 

On Life's cold waste their graves are placed — 
The flowers look upward to the sky. 
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OH, SAY FOND HEART! 

Music by Charlvs Mackay : Published by Messrs. Booset & Sons.] 

I. 

Oh, say, fond Heart ! if Wisdom sighs 

To banish Sorrow from its sphere. 
The starry midnight from its skies, 

And wholesome winter from the year ? 
Oh no ! fond Heart ! 'Tis Folly seeks 

Incessant noon and summer bowers ; 
The tears we kiss from Beauty's cheeks 

Are Heaven's own dew-drops on the flowers. 

II.. 
I And how, fond Heart ! could Love display 
Its deeper feelings, strong and pure. 
If constant pleasure tracked its way 

Ai^d it had nothing to endure ? 
Oh cease, fond Heart ! the selfish pray'r. 

Take day and night with all they bring ; 
'Tis storms that purify the air, 
'Tis Winter spreads the couch of Spring. 



THE CONFABULATION. 

I. 
Dbeaming in the shadow, 

On a sunny day, 
Leaves and blossoms told me 

Secrets as I lay, 
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Gentle as the breezes 

Fell the whispered words, 
Clear above the music 

Of the early birds ; 
" Sister," said the fair blue-bell, 

Bending low her lofty head, 
" Hast thou ever thought of dying, 

Daisy, blushing red." 

II. 
" Sister, when I perish," 

Said the flow'ret mild, 
^^ Let me grace a garland 

For a little child, 
Gathered by the fingers 

Of a babe at play ; 
'Mid its flaxen ringlets 

Let my leaves decay ! " 
" Sister," said the proud blue-bell, 

** Lady Ellen passes by. 
Lovely more than speech can utter, 

On her heart I'd die ! 



III. 
** Lightly fall her footsteps. 

And her bright eyes shine, 
'Mid the darker noontime. 

With a light divine. 
Better far to perish 

Breathing her sweet breath. 
Than from cruel winters 

To receive my death ! '* 
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FloVrets fair I thank you both, 
For yoiir gentle thoughts expressed ; 

But^ for sake of bright-eyed Ellen, 
Love the blue-bell best. 



CONTRASTS. 



I. 

How beautifal is sunshinef 

That follows after rain I 
How pleasant are the dreams of ease 

When purchased by a pain ! 
How sweet when true love quarrels 

To make it up again ! 

How merry is the streamlet 

That has a rook to leap ; 
How blessed is the daily toil 

That brings refreshing sleep ;— 
Then prythee, Love, a quarrel ; 

But neither long nor deep. 

III. 
How dull would be the morning, 

Had night not gone before ! 
How tame would be the summer days 

Were't not for winter hoar ! 
And were our life all pleasure 

Delight would be no more I 



\ 
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IV. 

After the dark, the dawning, — 
After the cool, the heat, — 

Affcer the rain, the buds of springy- 
After the sour, the sweet, — 

And after all thy chiding, 
Behold me at thy feet ! 



/- 



OH, THE HAPPY TIME DEPARTED ! 

[Air by Sm H. R. Bishop.] 

I. 

Oh, the happy time departed ! 

In its smile the world was fair. 
We believed in all men's goodness ; 

Joy and hope were gems to wear — 
Angel visitants were with ns, 

There was music in the air. 

II. 
Oh, the happy time departed ! 

Change came o'er it all too soon ; 
In a cold and drear December 

Died the leafy wealth of June ; 
Winter kiUed our summer roses — 

Discord marred a heavenly tune. 

III. 
Let them pass — ^the days departed ; — 
What befell may ne'er befall ! 



BT THE LOXE SEA.-SHORE. 23 

Why should we with vain lamenting 

Seek a shadow to recall P 
Great the sorrows we have suffered — 
• Hope is greater than them all. 



-m 
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'; :by the lone sea-shore. 

(Gleety Sir H. R. Bishop.] 
1. 

By the lone sea-shore 

Mournfully beat the waves, 
Mournfully evermiore 

The wild wind ^obs and raves. 
A sadness and a sense of deep unrest 
Brood on the clouds and on the water's breast. 

But lo ! the white sea-mew careering, 
Floats indolently by, 

And lo ! a snowy sail appearing 
Gleams fair against the sky ; 
The sadness and the loneliness depart — 
And Nature smiles with sympathy of heart. 

II. 
From snowy mountain-peak 

How sadly we look down 
On purple moorland bleak 

Ungladdened by a town : 
The solemn grandeur is akin to pain ; 
We look for sympathy — and sigh in vain. 
But if we hear the kine deep-lowing, 
Or voice of chanticleer, . 
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Or watcli the azure smoke upilowing 
From Qottage homesteads near. 
The lonely landscape glitters in the sight 
And human gladness robes it with delight. 



'TIS MERRY IN THE MEAD. 

I. 

'Tis merry in the mead, 
When tree, and flower, and weed 
Unfold their tender leaflets to wanton in the spring ; 
When the linnet in the croft, 
And the lark a mile aloft, 
And the blackbird in the thicket, attune their throats to 
sing. 
Oh I 'tis merry out of doors. 
On the daisy-spangled floors 
Of the balmy fields and pastures in the sweet, sweet 
month of May : 
When the heart of youth is light, 
And the face of care grows bright. 
And the children leap for gladness in the morning of 
the day. . 

II. 

Oh I 'tis beautiful to see 

How the blushing apple-tree, 
And the odour-laden hawthorn, and the cherry and the sloe, 

Have put on their bridal gear. 

For the nuptials of the year — 
The bridesmaids of the Earth, with their garments white 
as snow. 



/ 
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And how the happy Earthy 

Growing young again in mirth. 
Has prank'd herself in jewels to do honour to the day — 

Of gold and purple bright, 

Of azure and of white ; 
Her diadem and bracelets, the meadow-flowers of May. 

m. 

Come forth, come forth, ye sad ! 

Look at nature, and be glad. 
Come forth, ye toiling millions, the universe is*fair, — 

Come forth from crowded street. 

And cool your feverish feet 
With a trample on the turf in the pleasant open air ! 

The children in the meads 

String the buttercups like beads ; 
Be not too wise to join them, but sport as well as they ; 

Come and hear the cuckoo sing. 

Come and breathe the breath of spring. 
And gild your life's October with the memories of May. 



THE CONSOLER. 



In winter, when the trees are bare. 

And nights are moonless ; 
When in the damp and chilling air 

The birds are tuneless ; 
When keen winds rattle on the road 

And nip our Angers, 
There is a comforter abroad 

Who never lingers ; 
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Ever he sings in silent ways — 

" The winter closes : 
'Tis I restore the summer days ; — 

Time brings the roses." 

II. 
When snmmer heats our yeins oppress. 

And the woods swelter ; 
When, faint with noontide sultriness, 

We pine for shelter ; 
When weary of the daily walk 

O'er moor and meadow, 
We long for change, for fireside talk. 

And the lamp's shadow, — 
Still sings the soother of our woes — 

" To sigh is folly ; 
The same kind hand that brought the rose, 

ShaU bring the hoUy." 



III. 

True Mend ! — too often called a foe^ 

He prompts all gladness ; 
He whispers warmth when cold winds blow. 

And joy in sadness ; 
He lights the darkness of today 

With promised morrows. 
And has some kindly word to say 

In all our sorrows. 
For every grief he bears a spell — 

Care's best controller ; 
And loves all those who use him well — 

Time, the Consoler ! 



/ 
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I 



THE SECRETS OF THE HAWTHORN. 

I. 
No one knows what silent secrets 

Quiver from thy tender leaves ; 
No one knows what thoughts hetween us 

Pass in dewy moonlight eves. 
Roving memories and fancies, 

Travellers upon Thought's deep sea. 
Haunt the gay time of our May-time, 

thou snow-white hawthorn tree I 

II. 
Lovely was she, hright as sunlight, 

Pure and kind, and good and fair ! 
When she laughed the ringing music 

Rippled through the summer air. 
",If you love me ; — shake the blossoms ! " 

Thus I said too bold and free ; — 
Down they came in showers of beauty, 

Thou beloved hawthorn tree I 

in. 

Sitting on the grass, the maiden 

Vowed the vow to love me well ; 
Vowed the vow ; and oh I how truly. 

No one but myself can tell. 
Widely spreads the smiling woodland 

Elm and beech are fair to see ; 
But thy charms they cannot equal, 

thou happy hawthorn trviel 



— -^ 
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SHALL LOVE BE FOR EVER THE THEME 

OF THE SONG? 

t. 
Shall Love be for ever the theme of the song^ 
minstrel, whose voice the night-echoes prolong ? 
Shall Friendship and Valour for ever inspire 
The thoughts of the heart, and the tones of the lyre P 
Ah, no ! let them rest in oblivion awhile, 
And we'll sing a new song with a tear and a smile, — 
The song that shall kindle, wherever we roam, 
A light brought from HeaVli to the altar of Home ! 

n. 
'< Li vain" said the minstrel, '^ you^d ask me to sing, 
Old names and old thoughts would return to the string 
Your Home would be cheerless if Love were not there, 
To hallow the -spot with all Memories fair. 
Were Valour and Duty no guests at the hearth, 
And Friendship an alien in Grief or in Mirth) 
The fire on the altar would die where it grew. 
And Home be no longer the home of the true." 

in. 
Let Love then for ever be heard in thy song, 
minstrel, whose voice the night-echoes prolong ! 
Let Friendship and Valour ennoble thy strain^ 
And throb in the chords of thy wild harp again, — 
With the patriot zeal that ennobles our land^ 
And hallows the heart when it needs not the hand ; — 
May these be our blessings wherever we roam. 
And live, as of old, in our songs and our Home ! 



m- 
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DUDLEY CASTLE. 

[Music by Chakles Mackat: Published by Messrs. Boossr & Sons.] 

I. 

Fbom Dudley's Halls the lights are glancing, 

Far seen across the moorland dim, — 
In Dudley's Halls their lord is dancing. 

And fair young lips have smiles for him. 
And he lies slain I vowed to cherish — 

By Dudley's hand the shaft was thrown ; — 
And I forlorn am left to perish, 

Heart-broken, widowed, and alone. 

II. 
Smile, Dudley, smile, thy revels keeping ! — 
Make bright with joy thy lordly tower ; 
. Mine eyes are dim with hopeless weeping, 
But misery gives prophetic power, 
Down, down shall fall thy turrets hoary ; 

Red ruin lights the sultry air: 
And down dhaU fall thy name and glory. 
Low as my shame and my despair. 



• 



COME BACK! COME BACK! 

[Music by John Gray.] 
I. 

Come back — come back — thou youthful Time 
When joy and innocence were ours, 

When life was in its vernal prime, 
And redolent of sweets and flowers. 
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Come back — and let us roam once more 
Free-hearted through Life's pleasant ways. 

And gather garlands as of yore, — 
Come back — come back — ^ye happy days ! 

II. 
Come back — come back — ^'twas pleasant then 

To cherish faith in Loye and Truth, 
For nothing in dispraise of men 

Had sour'd the temper of our youth. 
Come back — and let us still believe 

The gorgeous dream romance displays, 
Nor trust the tale that men deceive, — 

Come back — come back — ^ye happy days ! 

III. 
Come back — oh, freshness of the past, 

When every face seem'd fair and kind. 
When sunward every eye was cast. 

And all the shadows fell behind ; — 
Come back ! — ^'twill come ; true hearts can turn 

Their own Decembers into Mays ; 
The secret be it ours to learn, — 

Come back — come back — ^ye happy days ! 



MANY CHANGES I HAVE SEEN. 

[Music by Henry Russell.] 
I. 

Many changes I have seen. 
Over many lands IVe been, 
And I've learned a thing or two in my time 
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I never knew a knave 

Who went happy to the grave, 
Or reached the mountain top he meant to climb. 

Though I've travell'd far and wide, 

And have waited time and tide, 
I never knew Dishonesty to win. 

Or a heart however hard 

From all sympathy debarred, 
Or, that kindness could not touch and enter in. 

IT. 

Nevoid yet in all my round, 

Though IVe sought him, have T found 
A thriving man contented with his gold ; 

Or the children of the just 

Lying homeless in the dust. 
Without a friend to shield them from the cold. 

Never yet ooidd I discern. 

Though I've struggled hard to learn, 
( That the rich could bolt out Sorrow from the door ; 

Or that Wisdom, very wise 

In its own and others' eyes — 
Did not nurse some little folly at the core. 

III. 

Never yet I knew a man 

Who made others' good his plan. 
Who was not over-paid in peace of mind ; 

Nor a worshipper of self 

And a scraper-up of pelf. 
Whose treasures were not scattered to the wind. 

And now the song is done, 

Here's success to every one 
Who plays through all his life a manly part ! 

■ — ^'S^ 
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And be blessings round them flung, 
Be tbey old or be they young, 
Who unite in all their doings, willing hand and loving 
heart. 



THE SYMPATHY OF THE BELLS. 

I. 
FoKLOKN ! Forlorn ! I sit and sigh 
And hear the church bells pealing high', 

ti One "— " two "— " three "— " four "— 
No more, no more 
Shall I be happy as before. 
" One "—" two "—." three "—" four "—" five "—" six " 

— ." seven "— " eight "— 
There hangs a cloud upon my fate ; — 
The bells my very accents borrow, 
And ring in sympathy of sorrow. 

11. 
But when with care-untroubled mind 
I hear the chimes upon the wind, 

a One "— " two "—and «* three " 

Oh merrily ! 

tc Four "— «* five "— " six "— " seven "— 

From earth to heaven. 
" One "— *< two "— ** three "— " four"—" five "— " six " 

— " seven "— " eight "— % 

The joy-bells storm its opening gate ; — 
' Tis from my thought they take the measure. 
And ring in sympathy of pleasure. 



m- 
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THE ENGLISH GIRL. 

I. 
GiYE, oh giye us English welcomes, 

We'll forgive the English skies ; 
English homes and English manners 

And the light of English eyes ! 
Giye us for our props in peril, 

English valour, pith, and stress. 
And for wives sweet English maidens 

Eadiant in their loveliness. 

II. 

Foreign tastes perchance may differ 

On our virtues or our laws. 
But who sees an English matron. 

And withholds his deep applause ? 
Who beholds an English maiden, 

Bright and modest, fair and free. 
And denies the willing tribute 

Of a fond idolatry ? 

m. 
Honest are the maids of Ehineland, 

Glowing are the maids of Spain ; 
French, Italians, Greeks, Circassians, 

Ask our homage — not in vain. 
But for beauty to enchant us, 

And for virtue to enthral. 
Give our hearts the girls of England — 

Dearer, — ^better than them all. 



\ 
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THE UNIVERSAL CORNER. 

I. 
"When little John is five years old 

With cheeks like peaches growing, 
With merry eyes, half hold, half shy, 

And smiles like ripples flowing ; 
Wouldst see him happy? Watch him well, 

And, proud as famous Homer, 
You'll find him joyous and alone 

With sweetmeats in a comer. 

II. 
And older grown, a youth in years, 

When taste and pleasures vary, 
He loves to haunt the self-same place 

With cousin Jane or Mary, 
Inquire not what their talk may be, 

Nor laugh, you idle scomer ; 
But be assured whatever they say 

They're happy in the comer, 

III. 
And later still, when past his prime. 

He's run the round of pleasure. 
And learned like Israel's mournful king 

The worth of things to measure. 
" What shadows I have chased," he cries — 

And sighs with heart forlomer — 
" Vexation, vanity, and shams, 

I spy you from the corner ! " 
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IV, 

Still faitlifol to the place, lie sits 

With wife and children round him, 
And smokes the ^' calumet of peace," 

When troubles would confound him. 
Takes Fortune kindly if she comes ; 

If absent, does not mourn her : 
So topple kingdoms if you will — 

He's quiet in the corner ! 



THE DEWDEOP AND THE DIAMOND, 

I. 
A DEWDBOP, bright with all the rays 

That summer noon could lend her. 
Lay smiling on a rose's breast 

In evanescent splendour. 
<* Behold," said Folly passing by, 

'< This gem the rose adorning I 
How like a pearl of priceless worth 

It sparkles to the morning." 

11. 

A diamond, lost from Beauty's brow, 

. Lay lonely in the bye- way ; 
And heard the words that FoUy spoke, 

Eepeated from the highway. 
<< Ah me ! " she said, *' this transient thing 

Extorts the praise of many ; 
While I am trodden in the dust. 

Unseen, unknown of any." 



L 
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UI. 

Husli ! Envj) hush I the true of heart 

Should bear without repining ; 
Thy light is not the less thine own 

That none can see it shining I 
The dew exhaling in the sun 

Shall fade from men's opinion ; 
Whilst thou may'st live to grace a orown 

In glory and dominion ! 



ELLEN. 

1. 
When thou art grave, and castest down 

Those beaming eyes of thoughtful beauty, 
And speakest low the kindly words 

That make our admiration duty ; 
When with thy gentle woman's voice 

Some tale of grief I hear thee telling, 
TiU all thy heart with pity throbs, 

I love thee, and I call thee Ellen. 

n. 

But when thou'rt gay and sheddest smiles, 

Like sunlight on the place thou fillest. 
When to delight the throbbing air 

Some snatch of melody thou trillest ; 
When, like a little silver bell, 

Thy merry laugh rings musically. 
And thy sweet eyes respond to mine, 

I love thee, and I caU thee Nelly. 



/ 
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THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE. 

[Air by Chables Maokay : Arranged for three voices by Sir H. R. 
Bishop : Published by Messrs. Boosey & Son.] 

I. 

"What joy attends the fisher's life I 

Blow, winds, blow ! 

The fisher and his faithful wife. \ 

Row, boys, row ! 

He driyes no plough on stubborn land, 

His fields are ready to his hand ; 

No nipping frosts his orchards fear, 

He has his Autumn all the year. 

Yeol Heave! Ho! 

II. 
The husbandman has rent to pay. 

Blow, winds, blow ! 
And seed to purchase ever day. 

Row, boys, row ! 
But he wh6 farms the rolling deeps^ 
Though never sowing, always reaps ; 
The ocean-fields are fair and free. 
There are no rent-days on the sea. 

Yeo! Heave! Ho! 

in. 
Then joy attend the fisher's life ! 

Blow, winds, blow ! 
The fisher and his faithful wife ! 

Row, boys, row l 
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May fayourmg breezes fill Ms sail. 
His teeming harvests never fail ! 
And from his cottage on the strand 
Come forth defenders of our land* 

Yeo! Heave! Ho! 



/ 
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GOOD-BYE, DEAR FRIENDS! 

I. 
"When on the bough the fruits decay, 
The hungry sparrows fly away ; 
And when the house begins to fall, 
The rats forsake it, one and all : 

Good friends— dear friends — such fate have I ! 
My fortune's daily growing worse, 
There's not a penny in my purse : 

Good-bye !— dear Mends — good-bye ! 

n. 
'Tis true I gave you corn and wine. 
And made you free to all things mine ; 
But times have greatly changed since then, 
I yield no drink to thirsty men : 

Good friends— dear friends — ^the well is dry ; 
I seek in vain through all the town, 
I cannot borrow half-a-crown : 

Good-bye ! — dear friends — ^good-bye ! 

HI. 

But should the tree bear fruit once more. 
The birds will twitter as before ; 
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And should the house forbear to fall. 
The rats will burrow in the wall. 

Good Mends — ^you*re happy — so am I ! 
The leafless tree can stand alone; 
The wall is built of solid stone : 

Good-bye ! — dear friends — ^good-bye ! 

IV. 

So get you gone, I need you not ! 
Your Mendship's dear at half-a-groat ! 
I haye some friends worth scores of you, 
Health, Hope, and Strength, to dare and do. 

GkK)d friends — ^there's sunshine in the sky ; 
YouVe served your ends, — ^no harm is done ; — 
I've learned what company to shun : 

Good-bye ! — dear friends — good bye ! 



TRADE AND SPADE. 

[Music by Henry Russell.*] 



I. 



Between two friends in days of old 

A bitter strife began. 
And Father Spade with Brother Teade 

Disputed man to man. 
" You're vain, undutiful, and proud," 

Said Spade, with flashing eyes. 
** You earn your thousands while I starve ; 

You mock my childien'a cms, \ 
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You ride in state with lordly looks ; 

You dwell in bower and hall ; 
You speak of me reproaohfolly, 

And prosper on my fall. 
So from this hour, in shine or shower, 

We*ll learn to live apart. 
I ruled the earth ere you were bom — 

I cast you from my heart ! " 

n. 
And Tbade lost temper in his pride ; 

He utter'd words of scorn : 
** You do not know the ways of men, 

Amid your sheep and corn. 
You doze away the busy day, 

Nor think how minutes run ; — 
Go, put your shoulder to your work, 

And do as I have done. 
YouVe all the earth to yield you wealth — 

Both com and pasture-land ; 
I only ask a counting-house. 

And room whereon to stand. 
And from this hour, in shine or shower, 

1*11 learn to live alone ; 
m do without you well enough — 

The world shall be my own ! " 

in. 

And thus they wrangled night and day, 

Unfair, like angry men, 
Till things went wrong between them both. 

And would not right again. 
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But growing wiser in distress, 

Each grasp'd the other's hand ; 
** 'Twas wrong," said Spade, " to rail at Teade ; 

He loves me in the land." 
And Tkade as freely own'd his fault : 

" Fve been unjust," he said, 
*' To quarrel with the good old man, 

Who grows my daily bread. ^ 

Long may we flourish Tbade and Spade, 

In city and in plain I 
The people starve while we dispute — 

We must not part again." 

IV. 

And all the people sang for joy, 

To see their good accord. 
While Spade assembled all his sons. 

And piled his plenteous board. 
He fed them on the best of fare, 

Untax'd the foaming ale. 
And pray'd on England's happy shore 

That Tkade might never fail. 
And busy Tbade sent fleets of ships 

To every sea and strand. 
And built his mills and factories 

O'er all the prosperous land. 
And so we'll sing God save the dueen ! 

And long may Father Spade, 
For sake of both the rich and poor, 

Unite with Brother Trade. 



i 
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THE CHRISTMAS aUEEN. 

I. 
I AM Queen of Smiles and Beauty, 

QrUeen supreme tliis Christmas night. 
Loyal subjects ! hear your duty — 

My decrees are Law and Eight. 
Mine's a crown of Christmas HoUy, 

Mine's a charter — ^wide yet clear ; 
Foe of gloom and melancholy. 

Friend of Laughter — Song — ^and Cheer, 

II. 

I have titles to reward you, 

I can make you Dukes and Earls ; 
In my court we'll thus regard you, 

If it please the pretty girls. — 
Choose your rank ! my Lady " Smiler ! " 

Duchess ** Lovely ! " Countess " Coy ! " 
Princess ** Eye-Bright," — ^heart-begmler ! 

Ensign " Pleasure I " General <* Joy ! " 

III. 

Could I govern States and Nations 

As to night I govern you, 
I would double poor men's rations. 

And give Merit all its due. 
Wealth should taste a keener pleasure, 

Happy genius leam to thriye, 
Every child should be a treasure. 

And each honest man should wive. 
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IV. 

This I'd do if I were able, 

And my kingdom not so small| — 
Bounded hy a dinner-table 

And the pictures on the wall. 
Yet, what matters P Here is gladness : 

Joy requires no wider span — 
Leave the. outer world to sadness ; — 

We'U be happy while we can. 



HAPPY WINTER. 



I. 
Said Winter, and he strove to frown, 

" Why do you love me, young and old ? 
The drifting snows my forehead crown, 

My heart is hard, my blood is cold ; " . 
" Ah, no ! " said both, " We love you well, 

For fresh delights remembered long ; 
Your voice is merry as a bell. 

And all your accents sound like song. 
So smile — old Winter — smile again. 

You but pretend our foe to be ; 
You warm and cheer the hearts of men, 

We love you for your Revelry." 

II. 
Said Winter to the maid I love, 

« What makes thee prize me, maiden fair ? 
I strip the verdure from the grove. 

And hush the music in the air," 
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Sweet was her smile as slie replied, 

" Winter wild, though this be true, 
You come with Christmas at your side — 

You give affection work to do ; 
The suffering and the poor you seek, 

With kindly words and offerings free. 
You dry the tears on Sorrow's cheek ; 

We love you for your Charity." 

III. 

Old Winter kiss'd the blushing maid, 

To young and old he held his hand : 
** Who loves me in this guise," he said, 

** Need fear no winter in the land. 
On them I'll ask my daughter Spring 

Her choicest blooms and balms to pour. 
The Summer on their path shall sing. 

And Autumn bless them with its store. 
So be ye happy on the earth, 

Whate'er your name or station be. 
Who mingle with your Christmas mirth 

Your bounteous Christmas Charity." 



COLD CHRISTMAS ?— NO I 

I. 
Cold Christmas ? No I 

Our Christmas is not cold ; 
Although the north winds blow. 
And pile the drifting snow, 
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And the beech-trees on the freezing wold 
Rock sadly to and fro, 
Our Christmas bears a warm true heart, 
His face is red with glee ; 
And he jests and laughs, 
And he sings and quaffs. 
He was never unkind to me, my love : 
May he never be cold to thee ! 
Cold Christmas P No! * 

He is warm and bright. 
And he brings delight 
To the hearts both of high and low. 

II. 

Old Christmas P No! 

Though states and kingdoms wear, 
And change and ruin grow 
From ages as they flow ; 
He's as light of tread, as young and fair. 
As a thousand years ago. 
The morning beams are always new, 
And scatter blessings tree ; 
And the Christmas-day 
Is as new as they. 
He was never old to me, my love : 
May he never grow old to thee ! 
Old Christmas ? No! 
He shall never part 
"With his youth of heart 
While there's love in this world below. 
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THE DOUBTFUL CASE OF ABSTINENCE ANI 

TEMPERANCE— 

WITH THE UMPIRE'S OPINION. 
THE WATEB-DKINKEBS, 

As long as there are wells and springs, 

And clear refreshing fountains, 
As long as mighty rivers run 

To ocean from the mountains, 
As long as seas give back to clouds 

The rains that form the river, — 
We'll drink our draughts of water pure, 

And bless the bounteous giver, 

THE WINE-DRINKEBS. 

As long as vineyards yield the grape 

And nectarines grow mellow. 
As long as apples load the trees 

And barley-fields are yellow,- — 
We'll drink our cider, ale, or mead, 

And wine, the best of liquors ; 
And press whatever juice we please 

To fill our flowing bickers. 

THE WATEB-DRINKEBS. 

Let those wl^o toast the lords of war 

And demi-gods of battle, 
Prefer the draught of fiery wine. 

And make the tables rattle ; 



f 
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"We drink to men of peaceful deeds, 

To men abhorring slaughter, 
The civilisers of the earth, 

And — there's to them — in water ! 

Let those whose fitful passions rove 

From new to newer beauty, 
Drink to their changeful loves in wine, 

And scorn the charms of duty ; 
We drink the mild domestic hearth. 

The wife, the son, the daughter — 
The bright fireside of honest men— 

And-T— here's to it — ^in water ! 

THB WINE-DRINKEBS, 

Let you, who are so puling weak. 

So lost to self-reliance. 
As not to trust your own resolve 

To bid excess defiance. 
Drink if you will at pumps and wells. 

Lest use of wine should hurt you ; 
We'll taste the blessings Heaven has sent. 

Nor think denial virtue. 

Poor souls ! you fear not other men. 

You dread internal treason. 
But if you starved for fear you'd choke 

You'd show as much of reason. 
We too can honour virtuous love 

And fame unbought of slaughter — 
We'll drink to both in wholesome wine. 

And wash ourselves in water. 



*- 
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THE umpire's opnriON. 

Like every umpire ever named 

A doubtful case to settle, 
I can but say I love ye both, 

Oh goblet ! — and oh kettle ! — 
Whene'er I drink to honest hearts, 

I'll drink with equal pleasure 
The limpid water from the brook. 

Or wine in flowing measure. 

Let those who, masters of themselves. 

Can use without abusing. 
Drink the good wine, whatever it be — 

I leave it to their choosing. 
But those who feel their want of strength 

When woo'd by potions richer. 
Are wise if they confine their draughts 

To water from the pitcher. 



MARY. 

I. 
Thott hast smiles for all the world, 

Mary, Mary I 
Beautiful those smiles may be. 
Warm as sunshine, and as free ; 
But I'd rather, I confess. 
Love a maid, who, smiling less, 
(jtave her sweetest smiles to me, 

Mary, Mary ! 
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II. 

Thou canst win the world's applause, 

Mary, Mary I 
Thon'rt a wit and bel esprity 
Living upon ilattery ; 
But I'd rather all my days 
Love a woman, seeking praise 
Not from others, but from me, 

Mary, Mary ! 

III. 
When thou singest, hearts beat low, 

Mary, Mary! 
Admiration great and free 
Lingers on thy melody ; 
But no song, however fair. 
In my fancy can compare 
With a whispered — *< I love thee," 

Mary, Mary I 

IV. 

Oft I think against my will, 

Mary, Mary I 
Notwithstanding all I see, 
Bright and beautiful in thee. 
That thou lovest, oh my belle, 
Thy enchanting self too well. 
To give love enough to me, 

Mary, Mary! 

Y. 

Thou hast chosen — so have I — 

Mary, Mary ! 



X 
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In thy track I'll cease to ruii) 
I win end as I begun ; 
She whom I would choose for life, 
For my love, my friend, my wife, 
I Must have heart — and thou hast none, 

Mary, Mary I 



WILLIAM THE CONaUEROR. 



' I. 

i 



Great King William spread before him 

All his stores of wealth untold, 
Diamonds, emeralds, and rubies. 

Heaps on heaps of minted gold. 
Mournfully he gazed upon it 

As it glittered in the sun. 
Sighing to himself, " Oh, treasure ! 

Held in care, by sorrow won ; 
Millions think me rich and happy. 

But, alas ! before me piled, 
I would give thee ten times over 

For the slumbers of a child." 

II. 
Great King William from his turret 

Heard the martial trumpets blow, 
Saw the crimson banners floating 

.Of a countless host below ; 
Saw their weapons flash in sunlight. 

As the squadrons trod the sward ; 
And he sigh'd "Oh 1 mighty army. 

Hear thy miserable lord : 
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At my word thy legions gather — 
At my nod thy captains hend — 

But with all thy power and splendour 
I would give thee for a friend I " 

III. 
Great King William stood on Windsor, 

Looking from its castled height, 
O'er his wide-spread realm of England, 

GUittering in the morning light ; 
Looking on the tranquil riyer 

And the forest waving free. 
And he sigh'd, " Oh ! land of heauty, 

Fondled by the circling sea. 
Mine thou art, but I would yield thee, 

And be happy could I gain. 
In exchange, a peasant's garden 

And a conscience free from stain.'' 



PROUD BEAUTY. 



I. 
PiLOTTD maid, thou loVst thyself too much 

To give thy love to me ; 
Thou art too distant for my touch, 

I've lost my faith in thee. 

II. 
Though thou art splendid as a star. 

Thy beams are little worth. 
They come too coldly from afar 

And cannot warm the earth. 



-'m 
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III. 

I want no star amid the gloom 
To light my mortal way, 

I want a taper in my room 
When twilight groweth gray. 

IV. 

I want no proud majestic tree 
To shade my cottage o'er, 

I want a honey-suckle free 
To clamber at the door. 

V. 

I want no diamond sharply set 
Upon my forehead pressed, 

I'd rather have a violet 
To carry at my breast. 

VI. 

Thy charms may rivalry eclipse, 
That all men may admire, 

Vd rather have a pair of lips 
To kiss beside the fire. 

VII. 

I've lost all hopes I ever built. 
Of being loved by thee — 

So, Lady, dazzle whom thou wilt, 
"No more thou'lt dazzle me. 
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UNDER THE VINE. 

1. 
Althottgh my hand ne'er touoh'd the tree 
"Whence droop the ripe grapes temptingly, 
Nor strove to snatch those treasures red • 
That smile to woo us overhead, 
I'd gather sweeter fruits than thou 
Could'st ever rifle from the hough, 
Were I heside thee, maiden mine. 
Beneath those hranches of the vine. 

n. 
I'd gaze upon thy heamlng eyes, 
AjoA gather hopes and sympathies ; 
I'd sun me in those smiles so bright, 
And fill my heart with inward light ; 
I'd hear thy voice so low and clear. 
And cull sweet words I love to hear ; 
Thy willing hand in mine I'd press, 
And from its touch draw happiness. 

UI. 

Fair 'from the bough the bunches dip. 
Cool treasures for the longing lip — 
All thine to gather ; but for me, 
More fruits than ever swung from tree 
Lurk in the whispers of thy mouth, 
And overvalue all the south ; 
So gather, gather, maiden fine, 
Thy harvest cannot equal xniae. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF LABOUR. 

OPENING OP THE GREAT EXHIBITION OP 1861. 

^ [Music by Henry Busbejll.] 

I. 
Gatheb, ye nations, gather ! 

From forge, and mine, and mill ! 
Come, Scienoe and Invention ; 

Come, Industry and Skill ! 
Come with your woven wonders, 

The blossoms of the loom. 
That rival nature's fairest flowers 

In all but their perfame ; 
Come with your brass and iron. 

Your silver and your gold. 
And arts that change the face of earth, 

UnloLown to men of old. 
Gather, ye nations, gather ! 

From every clime and soil, 
The new confederation. 

The jubilee of toQ I 

II. 

We strive not for dominion ;*— 

Wtoe'er the worthiest be, 
Shall bear the palm and garland 

And crown of victory. 
In kindly emulation 

His willing hand we'll seek, 
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And own him brother, and a Mend, 

Whatever tongue he speak. 
Whatever his clime or oolour, 

His lineage or his creed, 
To him shall honour due be given 

For honourable deed. 
Gather, ye nations, gather ! 

Exalt them — ^for you can — 
The dignity of labour, 

The brotherhood of man ! 

Ill, 

The world is growing wiser, 

New thoughts and hopes are bom ; 
Too longvjreVe dwelt in darkness. 

And tarried for the mom. 
Too long in foolish warfare 

We've dipp'd our bleeding hands ; 
But wisdom taught by suffering keen, 

Comes beaming o'er the lands. 
Our princes and our people 

The gratefol truth have learned. 
And strive for glory purer far 

Than Csesar ever earned. 
Gather ! ye nations, gather ! 

Let ancient discords cease. 
And Earth with myriad voices. 

Awake the song of Peace ! 



-1»^ 
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NOON-TIME IN THE SHADE. 



I. 



u. 



Ear away — Oh far away 
From cities aU this summer-day, 
On the fresh grass heneath the trees, 
LnU'd by the voice of birds and bees. 
And music of the boughs above, 
We'll sit and sing, and read of love. 
And quite forget — so happy, then. 
The tramp and crash of living men. 

II. 
Far away — Oh far away — 
We will be selfish for a day, 
And flying from incessant strife, 
live with the leaves a careless life ; 
One day ; — it is not much to crave ; — 
Out of the ocean, one small wave 
On which to float, nor seek to know 
How th' incessant world may go. 

III. 

• 

Far away — Oh far away — 
I will sing my love a lay ; 
And she shall sit amid the flowers, 
And hear of ancient troubadours, 
And if it please my fancy well, 
My passion in disguise to tell, 
I*U woo my lady in a song. 
And she shall blush, nor think me wron 
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IV. 



Far away — Oil far away — 
Thankful for a summer-day ; 
We will enjoy it like the leaves, 
Or ripening com that never grieves, 
Or mellowing finiit upon the bough 
That blushes thanks for sunshine now ; 
Or lark that sings in heaven's blue oope — 
A thing too happy ev'n to hope. 

V. 

Far away — Oh far away — 
We'll make a gem of Time today ; 
And should the future need the spark, 
We'll draw the jewel from the dark — 
Of all our jewels prized the best, 
And wear it upon Memory's breast, 
To show — rwhatever fate contrives — 
We once' were happy in our lives^ 



d^ 



SUMMER RAIN. 

[Glee by Sib H. B. Bishop.] 
I. 

The mountain streams are silent 

Or whisper faint and low. 
The Earth is grateful to the dews 
For moisture which the clouds refuse, — 

Blow ; — ^west wind, blow I 

And fall, gentle Rain I v 
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Awake the mnsic of the bowers, 
Unfold the beauty of the flowers ; — 
The corn-fields long to hear thy voice, 
And woods and orchards will rejoice 
To see thee, gentle Eain ! 

n. 
It comes ! The gnshing wealth descends ! 
Hark ! how it patters on the leaves ! 
Hark ! how it drips from cottage eaves !- 
The pastures and the clouds are friends— 

Drop gently, gentle Eain ! 
The fainting corn-stalk lifts its head. 
The grass grows greener at thy tread. 

The woods are musical again ; — 
And from the hiU-side springing, 
Down comes the torrent singing 
With grateful nature in accord, 
A fall-voiced anthem to the Lord, 
To thank Him for the Eain. 



EECONCILIATION. 



I. 
'Tis true that you and I fell out. 

Yesterday ! 
I've no idea what about, 

Johnnie Gray ! 
I only know the sun shines on. 
Though yesterday be deed and gone, 



J. 
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And thro' the trellis at the door 
The light comes dancing as before — 

Johnnie Gray ! 

II. 
The evening followed glowing noon, 

Yesterday ! 
And driying douds obscured the moon, 

Johnnie Gray ! 
But night is past, and morn is here — 
The fields are green — the sky is clear — 
The rose and lily gleam with dew — 
And I've two loving lips for you, 

Johnnie Gray ! 



THE GIN-FIEND. 

[Music by Hbmrt Bubsbll.] 



I. 

The Gin-Fiend cast his eyes abroad 

And looked o'er all the land. 
And numbered his myriad worshippers 

With his bird-like, long right hand. 
He took his place in the teeming street, 

And watched the people go ; 
Around and about, with a buzz and a shout 

For ever to and fro ; — 
" And it's hip I" said the Gin-Fiend, " hip, hurra I 

For the multitudes I see. 
Who offer themselves in sacrifice. 

And die for the love of me," 



-^ 
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II. 

There stood a woman on a bridge, 

She was old, but not with years — 
Old with excess, and passion, and pain, 

And she wept remorseful tears 
As she gave to her babe her milkless breast ; 

Then goaded by its cry. 
Made a desperate leap in the river deep 

In the sight of the passers by I 
" And it's hip ! " said the Gin-Fiend, "hip, hurra ! 

She sinks, and let her be. 
In life or. death whatever she did, 

Was all for the love of me." 

III. 
There watched another by the hearth, 

With sullen face and thin ; 
She utter'd words of scorn and hate 

To one that staggered in. 
Long had she watched, and, when he came 

His thoughts were bent on blood ; — 
He could not brook her taunting look. 

And he slew her where she stood. 
" And it's hip !" said the Gin-Fiend, " hip, hurra I 

My right good friend is he ; 
He hath slain his wife, he hath given his life. 

And all for the love of me." 

IV. 

And every day in the crowded way 

He takes his fearful stand, 
And numbers his myriad worshippers 

With his bird-like, long right hand ; 

— — ^ 
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And every day> the weak and strong, 

Widows, and maids, and wives, 
Blood-warm, blood-cold, young men and old. 

Offer the Fiend their lives. 
** And it's hip I " he says, " hip I hip ! hurra ! 

For the multitudes I see. 
That sell their souls for the burning drink. 

And die for the love of me." 



THE GLADES OF WESDSOR. 

[James I. of Scotland was taken captive by the English in the 
eleventh year of his age. He was educated at Windsor Castle, and 
became the most accomplished prince of his time. He excelled par- 
ticularly in poetry and music ; and on his return to Scotland, after a 
captivii^ of nineteen years, he introduced into his own land the music 
which he had learned in Windsor Castle. He is universally recog- 
nised as "the father of Scottish melody," and popular tradition 
ascribes to him the composition of many national airs. He has nar- 
rated in his poem of "The King's Quir" (The King's Book), the 
romantic history of his love for the daughter of the Duke of Somerset 
— the beautifid Lady Jane Beaufoii) — ^whom he saw for the first time 
from a turret of Windsor Castle, as she was walking among her 
maidens. He afterwards married this lady, who became Queen of 
Scotland ; and during his unhappy reign of fourteen years, and in the 
tragic incident which ended his life, she conducted herself with a 
mingled gentleness and heroism which justified the passionate attach- 
ment of her husband, and which to this day shed a halo of light upon 
her name and memory.] 

I. 

Oh, 'fond is rememhrance of time long departed ; 

Come, sit hy my side, and the days I'U recall, 
When the present was hright to the young and true- 
hearted, 

And the fast-coming future seem'd hrighter that all. 
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Throogli each fair forest glade 

Of green Windsor we stra/d ; 
Our speech was a token, our silence a sign, 

And thy hand's gentle pressure, 

My heart's dearest treasure, 
First told me of love that responded to mine. 

. II. 

In the dark gloomy dawn of my life's early morning, 

When captive I pined for my home far away, 
I forgot all my foemen, — ^their jibes and their scorning, 
As soon as thy love shed a light on my way. 

In that thrice blessed hour 

When I gazed from the tower. 
And beheld thee below in thy beauty and grace ; 

With bondage contented. 

No more I lamented. 
But found a new hope in the heaven of thy fajce. 

III. 
The hope I then cherished has never deceived me, 

With thee all my days have been days of delight ; 
The world may have oft, but thou never hast grieved me. 
And always thy counsels have led me aright : 
Oh ! my love and my life, 
My heart's partner and wife. 
The weight of a crown is a burden of pain ; 
Sharp agonies line it, 
And might I resign it, 
'Twere sweet to be with thee in Windsor again. 
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THAT IS THE WAY. 

I. 
To leave your business to your clerks, 
To pass your time with " gents " and " sparks ; " 
To haunt casinos, taverns, plays. 
Or in your bed to pass your days ; 
To look for bread to dead men's wills. 
To ask a Jew to cash your bills. 
Or trust the word of all you meet ; — 
That is the way to Portugal Street. 

II. 

To stint yourself at every meal, 

To screw and starve, if not to steal ; 

To worship money as an end, 

And to despise it as a friend ; 

And when your brother needs your aid, 

To fleece him in the way of trade ; 

To save your pounds and live on pence ; 

That is the way to the Three-per-cents. 

III. 
To overtask your weary brain ; 
The wine-cup to the dregs to drain ; 
To go to law, and think it sport 
To hunt your cause from court to court ; 
To muse too fiercely on a wrong, 
To look at darkness all day long ; 
To grieve and pine, to scorn and hate ; — 
That is the way to Bedlam-gate. 



\ 
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IV. 

To give a woman all her will, 
Rebellious, but submissiye still ; 
To love your quiet more than right 
And rather be oppressed than fight ; 
To fear short-commons, not the Bench ; 
To borrow when you should retrench ; 
From duns to hide, from writs to Hee ; 
That is the way to Slavery, 

V. • 

To yield to pleasures like a rage. 

And spend in youth the strength of age ; 

To think, with silver on your hair. 

That you are young as once you were ; 

To feed your fever, scorn your cold ; 

To marry when you're crazy old. 

Or trust to quacks your health to save ; — 

That is the way, — the way to the Grave. 

VI. 

To love your art, and at its call 

To yield your health, your wealth, and all, 

And live on humble bread and cheese : 

To love it more than fame or ease ; 

To heed no scorn of rival schools, 

And laugh at critics when they're fools ; 

To please the wise, and not the town ; — 

That is the way to high Renown. 

VII. 

To keep life's balance true and fair, 
To breathe contentment like the air, 



Fhotestations. 

To live bat as jour purse allows, 
To love spo 

To take 

AToiding anger, ; — 

That is the way to Happiness. 



PROTESTATIONa 
Is fbe apple grows 

VU ; 

And flows 

To Lift 
And growing, 

'And 

I oanitot help lo?iiig thee. 

Tet if wild winds blew 



And blowii 

And ; 

I'd ne'er oense loving thee. 



And till that honr, 

In the iaj or night ; 
Ttt the bield or bower, 
In the dart or bright ; 
the flower; 
the blight : 

My ooming oi going, 
I'll ne'er cea«e loving thee. 



IEELAND'8 WELCOME TO ftUEE 
VICTORIA.— 1S49. 

[Air by Johh SiinH, Mu«, Doa, Dublin,] 

Sad Erin ! thy harp has been sUent too long 

Its otringa to thy touch throb TOBponsive m 
Thy Toioe, once attuned to the raptures of so: 

Bat raiees a moan on thy desolate shore. 
Aroiue thee, Erin ! look up through thy t< 
^IsV ^ in thy haTens appean 

With aiaterly love, and all flympathies tru' 
Awaken thy harp— let it sound on her ears,- 

" Cead mih faille ! — Erin aboo ! " 



The night of thy sorrow shall melt in the mo 

Already the darkness gives place ta the da 

And thy ohildrsD that sat on their thresholds fr 

Look np to the sunshine that brightens th< 
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Exult, then, Erin ! Yictoria shall bring, 

For the winter now passing, the glories of spring — 

For the dark-beating tempest^ clear vistas of blue ; — 
And the thousands now weeping shall smile as they sing, 

" Cead milefailte J — JSrin ahoo / " 

lU. 

As flowers traok'd the steps of the fairies of old. 

And halos encircled the spots where they stood. 
So confidence, strewing its blessings around. 

Shall follow the steps of Victoria the Good ! 
Arouse thee, Erin ! with heart and with hand, 
She comes on an errand of love to thy strand ; 

Look up, with thy sons, ever fervent and true. 
And let the glad chorus resound through the land, — 

" Cead milefailte ! — Erin ahoo J " 



JOY IN GRIEF. 

I. 

Who is it shall complain 

Of the tempest and the rain ? 
Who is it shaU make moan for the bitter-biting blast ? 

Or chide the winter cold 

Nipping up the dreary wold, 
Or hang his heavy head when the skies are overcast ? 

Who is it shall complain 

Of the heritage of pain. 
Or call our sister Sorrow a tyrant and a foe ? 

Who weeps that he must ilie ? 

When there's life beyond the sky. 
And in the heart of natur6 a balm for every woe* 
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II. 

From the tempest and the rain 
Spring the plenty of the plain, 

From the bitter-biting blast flows the healing of 
From the cold of winter dull, 
And the clouds with moisture full, 

Come the cowslips of the meadow and the roses 
fair. 
From the sorrow and the pain 
That oppress the heavy brain 

Come our strength and self-reliance ; we but sui 
we know : 
From the death that we deplore 
Springs the life for evermore, 

Look up, mournful spirit, there is joy in ever 



/ 



YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORI 

1. 

The Breath of Mom, the opening rose 

The Sun that shines above — 

The happy birds that soar and sing — 

The lips that whisper Love — 

Old Yesterday though he be dead 

Took none of these away — 

He could not steal them if he tried, 

But left them for To-day. 

II. 
To-day shall not exhaust the gifts ; — 
He's liberal in his turn — 
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And thougb. he die) shall fire not glow, 

And true affection bum ? 

But dark To-morrow I Let him come I 

We'll face him as we may ; — 

We'll change his name, but not his heart — 

And treat him as To-day. 



HOSPITALITY. 



I. 
We may not praise the good old times 

For all that they record, 
When Wrong was Right, if Saucy Might • 

Affirmed it with the sword. 
The gate and bridge, the moat and tower, 

Were best defences then, 
Bough hearts were served by sturdy hands. 

And Force was king of men. 
But though our sires had errors great. 

Their virtues let us own ; 
They made the poor their welcome guests — 

They hushed the widow's moan. 

II. 
When redbreasts sought the garden plot. 

To pick the scanty crumb ; 
When winds blew cold o'er frozen wold, 

And all the groves were dumb ; 
When poverty and age were sad, 

To see the drifting fiakes ; 
When widows kissed their orphan babes. 

And shuddered for their sakes ; 

\. 
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I 

i 

Then glowed the fire upon the hearth ; 
i In many an ancient hall 

The tables shook — ^the platters smoked — 
The poor were welcome all. 

III. 

The Ancient Virtue is not dead, 

And long may it endure ; 
May wealth in England never fail, 

Nor pity for the poor. 
Though cold inhospitable skies 

O'erarch us as we stand, 
They cannot dull the genial hearts 
• That glow within the land. 

And evermore when winds blow cold 

We'll imitate our sires — 
"We'll spread the board — ^we'll feed the poor- 

We'll light the cottage fires. 



GOOD HEART AND WILLING HAND, 

[Music by Henrt Bubsell.] 
I. 

In storm or shine, two friends of mine 

Go forth to work or play, 
And when they visit poor men's homes 

They bless Uiem by the way, 
'Tis Willing Hand ! 'tis Cheerful Heart, 

The two best friends I know. 
Around the hearth come Joy and Mirth 

Where'er their faces glow. 



/ 
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Gome shine — 'tis bright ! Come dark — 'tis right ! j 

Come cold — 'twill warm ere long ! — 
So heavily fall the hammer stroke ! ; 

Merrily sound the song I 

II. 
Who falls may stand, if good Eight Hand, 

Is first, not second best ; 
Who weeps may sing, if Kindly Heart 

Has lodging in his breast. 
The humblest board has dainties poured, 

When they sit down to dine : 
The crust they eat, is honey sweet, 

The water'3 good as wine. 
They fill the purse with honest gold, 

They lead no creature wrong, 
So heavily fall the hammer stroke ! 

Merrily sound the song I 

III. 
Without these twain the poor complain 

Of evils hard to bear, 
But with them Poverty grows rich. 

And finds a loaf to spare ! 
Their looks are J&re— their words inspire — 

Their deeds give courage high. 
About their knees the children run. 

Or climb they know not why. 
Who sails, or rides, or walks with them, 

Ne'er finds the journey long — 
So heavily fall the hammer stroke i 

Merrily sound the song ! 

-. — _ — . ^xJc^ 
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THE LOST DAY. 

I. 
Fabewell, oh day misspent ; 
Thy fleeting hours were lent 
In Tain to my endeayour. 
In shade and son 
Thy race is run 
For ever I oh, for ever! 
The leaf drops from the tree, 
The sand falls in the glass, 
And to the dread eternity 
The dying minutes pass. 

• 

II. 
It was not till thine end 
I knew thou wert my friend. 
But now, thy worth recalling. 
My grief is strong — 
I did thee wrong, 
And scom'd thy treasures falling. 
But sorrow oomes too late ; 

Another day is bom. 
Pass, minutes, pass ; may better fate 
Attend to-morrow mom. 

lU. 

Oh, birth ! oh, death of Time I 
Oh, mystery sublime ! 
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Ever the rippling ocean 
Brings forth the wave 
To smile or rave, 
And die of its own motion. 
A little wave to strike 

The sad responsive shore. 
And be snoceeded by its like 
Ever and evermore. 

ir. 

A change from same to same-- 
A quenched, yet burning flame, — 

A new birth, bom of dying, — 
A transient rayj 
A speck of day. 

Approaching, and yet flying — 
Pass to Eternity. 

day, that came in vain ! 
A new wave surges on the sea — 

The world grows young again. 

V. 

Come in, To-day, come in! 
I have confessed my sin 

To thee, young promise-bearer ! 
New Lord of Earth ! 
I hail thy birth — 

The crown awaits the wearer. 
Child of the ages past I 

6iro of a mightier line ! 
On the same deeps our lot is oast : 

The world is thine — and mine I 



\ 
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THE RETURN OF THE DOVE. 



I. 



Thebe was Hope in the Ark at the dawn of the day, 
When o'er the wide waters the Doye flew away ;, 
But when ere the night she came wearily back 
With the leaf she had pluck'd on her desolate track, 
The children of Noah knelt down and adored, 
And ntter'd in anthems their praise to the Lord. 
Oh bird of glad tidings ! oh joy in onr pain • 
Beautiful Dove ! thou art welcome again. 

II. 
When peace has departed the care-stricken breast, 
And the feet of the weary one languish for rest ; 
When the world is a wide-spreading ocean of grief, 
How blest the return of the Bird and the Leaf! 
Reliance on God is the Dove to our Ark, 
And peace is the olive she plucks in the dark. 
The deluge abates, there is sun after rain — 
Beautiful Dove ! thou art welcome again ! 



LAST YEAR'S LEAVES. 



I. 



The last year's leaves are sere and brown, 
They float on winds and waters down^ 
And last year's joys, once green as they, 
Are shadows in the light of day. 



SB 
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But who for leaves 

Sits down, and grieyes ? 
The tree that bore them lifts on high 
Tho boughs that live when blossoms die. 

And we remain 

To hope again, 
And draw new sunshine from the sky. 

II. 

'Mid last year's leaves the ouckoo sang — 
From last year's hopes our gladness sprang — 
The cuckoo to the South has fled ; 
The promise and the joy are dead ; 

Yet who shall rue, 

Though this be true ? 
The song-birds but await the hours, 
When Spring shall lead them to her bowers ; 

And we who grow 

In joy or woe. 
Must look for frosts as well as flowers. 



LORD, WE ARE THANKFUL. 

I. 
LoED ! we are thankful for the air ; 
For breath of life, for water fair ; 
For morning-burst, for noonday light. 
For alternation of the night ; 
For place in Thy infinity ; 
Lord ! we are thankful unto Thee. 



-^ 
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II. 

For years and seasons as they run, 
For wintry cloud and summer sun, 
For seed-time and the autumn store 
In due succession evermore, 
For flower and fruit, for herb and tree, 
Lord I we are thankful unto Thee. 

III. 

For beauty and delight of sound. 
That float the universe around ; 
For carol of the happy birds, 
For fall of streams, for gush of words, 
For music of the earth and sea. 
Lord ! we are thankful unto Thee. 

IV. 

For daily toil that we endure. 
For labour's recompense secure. 
For wholesome zest of appetite, 
For food and drink and slumbers light, 
For vigorous health and pulses free. 
Lord ! we are thankful unto Thee. 



V. 

For fellowship with human kind. 
For pure emotions of the mind. 
For Joy, that were not joy sincere. 
Unless for Sorrow's previous tear. 
For Hope, and Love, and Sympathy ; 
Lord ! we are thankful unto Thee. 
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VI. 

For Conscience, and its voice of awe — 
Thy whisper when we break Thy law ; 
For knowledge of Thy power divine, 
And wisdom, mighty as benign ; 
For all we are, and hope to be. 
Lord I we are thankful unto Thee. 



TEARS. 

[Music by Sib H. R. Bishop.] 

I. 

YE tears ! ye tears ! that have long refused to flow, 
Ye are welcome to my heart, thawing, thawing, like the 

snow; 

1 hear thehard clod soften, and the early snow-drops spring. 

And the healing fountains gush, and the wildernesses 

sing. 

II. 

ye tears ! ye tears ! I am thankful that ye run ; 

Though ye trickle in the darkness, ye shall glisten in 

the sun. 

The rainbow cannot shine, if the drops refuse to fall, 

And the eyes that cannot weep, are the saddest eyes of 

all. 

III. 

ye tears ! ye tears ! till I felt you on my cheek, 

1 was selfish in my sorrow, I was stubborn, I was weak. 
Ye have given me strength to conquer, and I stand erect 

and free, 
And know that I am human by the light of sympathy. 



> — t- 
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IT. 

ye tears ! ye tears ! ye relieve mp of my pai 
The barren rock of pride has been stricken once 
Like the rock that Moses smote, amid Horeb's 

sand, 
It yields the flowing water, to make gladness in t 

V. 

There is light upon my path, there is sunshine in n 

And the leaf and fruit of life shall not utterly d( 

Ye restore to me the freshness and the bloom 

ago— 

: ye tears ! happy tears ! I am thankful that ye 



FORBEARANCE. 

I. 
Wht should we pluck the dewy rose 

That scents the early mom, 
Or strive to snare the happy bird 

That warbles on the thorn ? 
We'll leave the flower to woo the sun, 

The free bird in the air. 
And walk through pleasures, grasping no 

Repaid, if we forbear. 

II. 

When scomers scorn, or foes revile, 
Or friends look dark and shy. 

We'll neither give them scorn for scorn, 
Nor pass them coldly by ; 



/ 
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We'll check the storm of rising pride 

And keep a temper fair — 
Warned by the Angel at our side, 

That whispers to forbear ! 



III. 

And should the foe who did us wrong 

Lie powerless in our hands, 
We'll think no more of evils done 

To shame him where he stands. 
J We'll strive to act a nobler part — 

We'U pity — ^hear — and spare ; — 
And win an entrance to his heart, 

By all that we forbear. 



A CRY FROM THE DEEP WATERS. 

I. 
From the deep and troubled waters 

Comes the cry ; 
Wild are the waves around me — 

Dark the sky : 
There is no hand to pluck me 
From the sad death I die. 

II. 
To one small plank that fails me 

Clinging low, 
I am dashed by angry billows 

To and fro ; 
I hear death-anthems ringing 
In all the winds that blow. 



IF 



A ory of 
Asl 



O'er the dark waters gleaming 
Where the horizon dips. 



They pass ; they are too lofty 
And remote, 

They cannot see the spaces 

Where 1 float. 
The last hope dies within me, 
With the gasping in my throat. 



Throngh dim aloud-vistas looking 

The new moon's cresceiit sailing 

Pallidly : 
And one star coldly shining 
Upon my misery. 



There are no sounds in Natnre 

But my moan, 
The shriek of the wild petrel 

All alone. 
And roar of wares exulting 
To make my flesh their own. 



^ 
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vir. 

Billow with billow rages. 

Tempest-trod ; 
Strength fails me ; coldness gathers 

On this clod : 
From the deep and troubled waters 
I cry to Thee, my God, 



A SONG AFTER A TOAST. 



If he, to whom this toast we drink, 

Has brought the needy to his door, 
Or raised the wretch from ruin's brink 

From the abundance of his store : 
If he has soothed the mourner's woe, 

Or help'd young merit into fame, 
This night our cups shall overilow 

In honour of his name. 

II. 
If he be poor, and yet has striven 

To ease the load of human care ; 
If to the famish'd he has given 

One loaf that it was hard to spare ; 
If in his poverty, erect, 

He never did one deed of shame, 
Fill high ! we'll drain in deep respect 

A bumper to his name. 



^ 
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III. 

But rich or poor — ^if still his plan 

Has been to play an honest part. 
If he ne'er fail'd his word to man, 

Or broke a trusting woman's heart ; 
If Emulation fire his soul 

To snatch the meed of virtuous fame. 
Fill high I we'll drain a flowing bowl 

In honour of his name. 



THE GIANT. 



I. 
There oame a Giant to my door, 

A Giant fierce and strong, 
His step was heavy on the fioor, 

His arms were ten yards long. 
He scowled and frowned ; he shook the ground :• 

I trembled through and through ; — 
At length I' looked him in the face 

And cried : — ^Who cares for you ? 

II. 
The mighty Giant as I spoke 

Grew pale and thin and small, 
And through his body, as 'twere smoke, 

I saw the sunshine fall. 
His blood-red eyes turned blue as skies. 

He whispered soft and low. 
Is this — ^I cried — ^with growing pride. 

Is this the mighty foe ? 



a- 
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III. 

He sunk before my earnest face. 

He yanish'd quite away, 
And left no shadow on his plaoe 

Between me and the day* 
Such Giants come to strike us dumb — 

But weak in every part, 
They melt before the strong man's eyes, 

And fly the true of heart. 



THE MAGIC HARP. 

I. 
Aim) the trailing willows, 

By a deep dark stream. 
That heaved its restless billows 

In the moon's pale beam, 
A golden harp was hung, 
By magic Angers strung, 
That to the winds made music 

Sweet as angels dream. 

n. 

A stranger heard it sighing 

In a soft sad tone, 
As if to Heaven replying. 

And the starry zone ; 
And struck th' enchanted strings, 
As the air is struck with wings, 
Till music fell like roses 

By the autumn blown. 






o^l 



Alas I the hand that woke them 

Was too mde and Btrong ; 
^^ Slid broke them 

onuh'd, 

In one wild hurst of Badnefls 
Sonnding far aud hmg. 



The earth, the air, the ooean. 

All that live and move. 

With ever-fond emotion, 

HtioTe; 

To attnne the harp again. 
And deep repioaahful Bilenoe 
Fill'd that, haunted grove. 



Alaa ! thoughtless stranger, 

Long 7SC^S 

The 

That Buoh musia bore. 
Weep I for thou'st slain a J07, 
Tho« melancholy boy ! — 
The tnuBio shall delight us 
Rerer more I never more ! 



J 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 

I SERIES OF SONGS FOR A MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

[The music by Henry Russell.] 
— ♦ — 

I.— THE PARTINa TEAR. 

I. 

Farewell, a last farewell, 

Land where our fathers dwell, 

More dear by parting made, 

Where we as children* play'd ; 

In meadows gathering flow'rs, 

And pass'd our happiest hours ; 

Here on the beach we stand, 

Our home, our native land. 
And weep to think our feet shall tread thy shore, 
And our sad eyes behold thee, never more. 

II. 

Farewell, ye hills and streams, 

We*ll see you in our dreams ; 

Each well-remember'd scene. 

The oak trees on the green, 

The lowly cottage fire. 

The tapering village spire. 

And every little mound 

Grass-grown, on holy ground, 
Where sleep in death the friends whom we deplore ; — 
Farewell for ever ! we return no inoT^. 



\ 
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III. 

No more ! no more ! our eyes 
Grow dim with tears, that rise 
Deep &om the hursting heart. 
To know that we depart ; 
And that the looks we oast, 
So fondly are the last ! 
Farewell, native land ! 
A n^elancholy hand, 
We long to go, yet linger on the shore, 
Farewell for ever ! "We retnm no more I 



II.— CHEER! BOYS, CHEER! 

I. 
Cheeb ! hoys, cheer ! no more of idle sorrow, 

Courage, true hearts, shall hear us on our way 
Hope ^points hefore ; and shows the hright to-moi 

Let us forget the darkness of to-day ! 
So farewell, England ! Much as we may love thi 

We'll dry the tears that we have shed before, 
Why should we weep to sail in search of fortone 

So farewell, England, farewell evermore I 
Cheer ! boys, cheer ! for England, mother Englai 

Cheer ! boys, cheer I the willing strong light h 
Cheer I boys, cheer ! there's work for honest labo 

Cmeerl boys, cheer! in the new. and happy Ian 

n. 

Cheer ! boys, cheer ! the stea^ breeze is blowing 
To float us freely o'er Hit p6^*s breast ; 
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The world shall follow in the track we're goingi 

The star of empire gUtters in the west* 
Here we had toil and little to reward it, 

But there shall plenty smile upon our pain. 
And ours shall be the mountain and the forest. 

And boundless prairies ripe with golden grain. 
Cheer I boys, cheer I for England, mother England ! 

Cheer ! boys, cheer ! united heart and hand ; — 
Cheer ! boys, cheer I there's wealth for honest labour — 

Cheer ! boys, cheer ! in the new and happy land ! 



in.— FAE, FAR UPON THE SEA. 

I. 

Fab, far upon the sea, 

The good ship speeding &ee, 
Upon the deck we gather young and old ; 

And view the flapping sail, 

Spreading out before the gale. 
Full and round without a wrinkle or a fold : 

Or watch the waves that glide, 

By the stately vessel's side. 
And the wild sea birds that follow thro' the air ; 
. Or we gather in a ring. 

And with cheerful voices sing. 
Oh ! gaily goes the ship when the wind blows |iELir. 

II. 
Far, far upon the sea. 
With the sunshine on our lee, 
We talk of pleasant days when we ^et^ ^Q»wxi%^ 
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And lemember, though we roam, 

The 
The which we sung. 

And though we quit her shore, 

To Tetum to it no mora, 
Sound the glories that Britannia jet shall hear ; 

That " " 

"And never 
Oh 1 gaily goes the ship when tiie wind blows fair. 



Far, far upon the sea, 

country be, 
The 11 cheer us as we go ; 

sons shall join, 
In the Bong of " Aald Lang Syne," 
With voice clear and low. 

And the men of Erin's Isle, , 
Battling sorrow with a smile. 

Homing," void of caie, 
pass the day, 
As we journey on the way. 
Oh ! gaUy goes the ship when the wind blows fMr, 

IV.— LAND! LAND! 

Lahb I Land ! Land ! 
The dangers of the deep are past, 
We're drawing near our home at lost, 
Weseeito ?'?iKI 

And join the sailors' welcome cry : 
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Land 1 land ! land I 
Oh I joyful thought for weary men, 
To tread the solid earth again ; 
And hark I the church bells pealing neat 
From Bpiie and turret, loud and dear, 
As if they rang so laud and free, 
To bid ns weloome o'er the sea. 



Land ! land I land ! 
The cry makes every heart rejoice ; 
Ib this the ^ 

Xh this the 
Where plenty spreads the board of toil ? 

Land I land! land! 
Hov gladly through its paths we'll tread, 
';S?!=e nplifUd head, 

To clear our farms, to ; 

And sleep at night and 

That mom shall see na wanting bread. 



Land 1 land ! land I 
We've pass'd together o'er the sea, 
In storm and 
But ere we part 
And shout with one ; 

Land! land I landt 
The laBd of rivers bcoad and deep, 
The land where ho who sows may reap ; 
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The land, where if the ploughman wills, 
He may possess the field he tills, 
So gather all, and shout once more. 
The land I The land I Hurrah for shore ! 



v.— TO THE WEST I TO THE WEST! 

I. 

To the West! to the West! to the land of the free. 
Where mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea. 
Where a man is a man, if he's willing to toil. 
And the humhlest may gather the fruits of the soil. 
Where children are blessings, and he who hath most, 
Hath aid for his fortune and riches to boast ; 
Where the young may exult, and the aged may rest. 
Away, far away, to the Land of the West ! 

u. 

To the West I to the West! where the rivers that flow. 
Run thousand of miles, spreading out as they go ; 
Where the green waving forests shall echo our call, 
As wide as old England, and free to us alL 
Where the prairies, like seas where the billows have roll'd. 
Are broad as the kingdoms and empires of old ; 
And tho lakes are like oceans in storm or in rest, 
Away, far away, to the Land of the West ! 

III. 
To the West ! to the West ! there is wealth to be won. 
The forest to clear is the work to be done : 
We'll try it, we'll do it, and never despair. 
While there's light in the sunshine, and breath in the air ! 
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The bold independence that labour shall buy. 
Shall strengthen our hands, and forbid us to sigh ! 
Away I far away I let us hope for the best, 
And build up a home in the Land of the West I 

VI.— THE PIONEERS. 

I. 
Bouse ! brothers rouse ! we've far to trayel. 

Free as the winds we loye to roam, 
Far through the prairie, far through the forest ! 

Over the mountains we'll find a home. 
We cannot breathe in crowded cities. 

We're strangers to the ways of trade ; 
We long to feel the grass beneath us. 

And ply the hatchet and the spade. 

n. 
Meadows and hills and ancient woodlands, 

Offer us pasture, fruit, and com ; 
Needing our presence, courting our labour ; — 

Why should we linger like men forlorn ? 
We love to hear the ringing rifle, 

The Hmiting axe, the falling tree ; — 
And though our life be rough and lonely. 

If it be honest, what care we ? 

III. 
Fair elbow-room for men to thrive in I 

Wide elbow-room for work or play ! 
If cities follow, tracking our footsteps. 

Ever to westward shall point our "vay I 



m- 
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Rude though our life, it suits our spirit, 
And new-bom States in future years 

Shall own us founders of a nation — 
And bless the hardy Pioneers. 



VII.— SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN. 

I. 

I LEFT my Love in England, 

In poverty and pain ; 
The tears hung heavy in my eyes, 

But hers came down like rain. 
I gave her half of all I had, 

Repressed the rising sigh ; 
For thinking of the days to come, 

I kept my courage high. 
Farewell ! I said, if seasons pass. 

And sunshine follows rain, 
And morning dawns on darkest night. 

You'll see me back again. 

II. 

I left my Love in England, 

And sailed the stormy sea, 
To earn my bread by daily toil, 

An honest man and free. 
I wrought and strove from mom to night, 

And saved my little store : 
And every summer gave me wealth, 

And made the little more. 
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At length I bought the field I plough' d, 

The sunshine followed rain ; 
The morning dawn'd on heavy night, 

And I went back again. 

III. 

I sought my Love in England, 

And brought her o'er the sea ; 
A happy man, a happy wife, 

To bless my home and me. 
My farm is large, my wants are small, 

I bid my care depart ; 
And sit beneath my own oak tree, 

"With proud, yet grateful heart. 
The children, smiling round the board. 

Ne'er ask for bread in vain ; 
'Tis balmy morning after night, 

Tis sunshine after rain ! 



Vm.— WHEN I WAS A LITTLE CHILD. 



I. 



Rejoice, my son ! rejoice ! 

That thou'rt a child to-day. 
And not as I, a full-grown man, 

With hair that's growing grey. 
The world is in its youth, 

And bad although it be. 
It shall be better for my son 

Than e'er it was for me. 



-^ 
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New arts, new thoughts, new hopes, 

O'er all the earth have smiled, 
Since the by-gone days, long, long ago^ 

When I was a little child. 

II. 
Ere yet my years were ten, 

A weary lot was mine ; 
I wrought in coal-pits, damp and cold. 

And knew no summer shine. 
I never saw the sun 

But on the sabbath-day, 
I knew not how to read and write. 

And was not taught to pray, 
I never roamed the field, 

Or plucked the flow'rets wild, 
Or had one innocent delight. 

When I was a little child. 

III. 

But thou ! my new-bom son. 

Art come in happier hours ; 
And thou shalt flourish in the light, 

And carol in the bowers. 
Thou shalt enjoy the breath 

Of Spring-time and the mom ; 
And learn to bless with grateful heart 

The day that thou wert bom. 
For thee shall knowledge spread 

Her book with treasures piled. 
And tenderest love shall guide thy steps. 

Whilst thou art a little child. 
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IX.— THE CANADIAN SLEIGH SONG. 

I. 

The snow lies deep upon the ground. 

The north wind howls on high, 
The mountain-tops stand white and dear 

Against the dark blue sky ; 
The swamp is solid as the rock, 

The river flows no more, 
And lakes are bridged by iron ioe, 

To bear us from the shore. 
The roughest roads are smooth as lawns, 

Bring out the merry sleigh ; 
Hark ! hark ! the music of the bells, 

Away we go, away I 

II. 

The farmer and the farmer's wife 

Sit by the fire at honie, 
And as they hear the piping blast. 

They pity those who roam. 
But we find pleasure out of doors, 

And fear no wild wind'a wrath ; 
And swift as swallows o'er the pool 

We cleave ourselyes a path. 
There's fresh delight in rapid flight, 

Bring out the merry sleigh ! 
Hark I hark I the music of the bells. 

Away we go, away I 



\ 
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III. 

Five hundred miles our course we'll keep, 

And tho' the way be long, 
We'll find a welcome at the end, 

A welcome and a song. 
Around our father's cheerful hearth 

The Yule-log sparkles bright. 
And happy faces gather there 

To spend the Christmas night. 
We'll join them ere the week be old, 

Bring out the flying sleigh ! 
Hark ! hark ! the music of the bells ! 

Away we go ! away ! 

X.— DOWN WITH THEM. 

I. 
Down with them ! down with the lords of the forest 
Down to the earth with each high-spreading tree 
Proud as they stand, 
They shall yield to my hand. 
To build up a home for my children and me. 
Kings of the wilderness, ancient and hoary. 
Old when Columbus set foot on the shore, 
I breathe with the winds a last sigh for their glory, 
The pride of a land they must cumber no more. 

II. 
Man, the new monarch, decrees they must perish, 
Every thing crumbles to timely decay ; 
Cities and towns. 
Mighty sceptres and crowns, 
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Flourish and glitter and yanish away. 
Down with them, down ! It is dark in their shadow ; 

G^loomy and chill in the light of the mom. 
We've need of their place for the grass of the meadow, 

We've need of the sunshine to ripen the com. 

III. 

Long have they harboured the 'coon or the savage. 
But Change is the master of great and of small. 
Down let them lie. 
Though so mighty and high, — 
Merry's the music that rings to their fall ! 
Sweet human voices shall sound through the good land, 
Where the wolf howled, and the fox wandered free ; — 
Down to the earth with the lords of the woodland ! 
Down to the earth with each high spreading tree ! 

XI.— LONG PARTED HAVE WE BEEN. 

I. 
Long parted have we been. 
With an ocean wide between. 
Since the weary days we left them on our good old 

English shore. 
And we took a last farewell to return to them no more. 
But they're coming, coming, coming. 
They are coming with the flowers, 
They are coming with the summer, 
To this new land of ours : 

And we'll all forget our sadness. 
And shake their hands with gladness, 
And bid them joyous welcome to this new land of ours, 

\ 
■■«> 
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n. 

How often haye we pray'd. 
They were here, hoth yonth and maid. 
The Mends, the dear relataoos, and the lovers fond an^ 

tme; 
To share onr better fortune, and all the joys we knew. 
And they're coming, coming, coming. 
They are coming with the flowers, 
They are coming with the summer, 
To this new land of onrs : 

And we'll give them cordial greeting, 
And have a merry meeting. 
And a day of true rejoicing, in this new land of onrs. 

ni. 
In aU onr happiness. 
There seem'd a joy the less. 
When we look'd around and miss'd them firom the fire- 
side's cheerftd glow ; 
The old familiar comrades that we loved so long ago. 
But they're coming, coming, coming, 
They are coming with the flowers. 
They are coming with the summer. 
To this new land of ours : 

It needs but their embraces, 
And all their smiling faces, 
To make us quite contented in this new land of ours. 



/ 
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THE GLORY OF THE FLAG. 

I. 
Raise higli the flag of England ! 

The meteor of the fight ! 
That never flashed on hattle-field 

Except to lead the right ; 
That never graced the triumphs 

Of tyrants o'er their hosts, 
Or carried Rapine and Revenge 
To unoflending coasts. 
Unfurl it high 
In purity, 
The flag without a stain ; 
That we men. 
The free men, • 

May swear by it again I 

n. 

Wherever it has floated, 

Upon the sea or land, 
There world-adorning Trade has stretched 

Her civilising hand ; 
Therf Enterprise has ventured 

Her argosies high piled ; 
There Science strew'd the earth with flowers, 

And kindly Knowledge smiled. 
For deeds like these, 
O'er land and seas 



^^ 
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Our flag has been unforrd ; 

And we men 

The free men, 
Can boast them to the world. 

III. 
Be these oxir triumphs ever, 

Ohy banner of our sires I 
May never War unfurl thy cross, 

To gleam above her fires ; 
May civil strife ne'er plant thee 

Upon the plain or hill ; 
But Peace, Discovery, Love and Joy 
Exalt and wave thee still. 
O'er smiling downs 
And prosperous towns 
Float, proudly, as of yore ! 
That we men 
The free men. 
May love thee evermore I 

IV. 

Yet — if a tyrant urge us 

To vindicate the right — 
How great soe'er his power and fame, 

We'll raise thee in the fight. 
Our sons shall see thee flashing, 

And conquer in the van — 
Shall rival Alma's gory field. 

And nobler Inkermann I 
Whate'er they do. 
The brave and true 
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Thy fame shall flourish fair ; 

Aud no man 

A foeman. 
Shall touch thee — ^if he dare ! 



WEARY WARFARE. 



I. 

All nature takes the part 
Of the sorrow in my heart — 
Takes the voice of my lamenting all the night and all 
the day ; 
I hear a sweet bird singing, 
On a branch of willow swinging, 
And evermore, for evermore, the sad song seems to say: 
" Oh ! worthless are the laurels 
To be gained in kingly quarrels, 
And the phantom glory gathered in the death-flelds of 
the fray." 

II. 

The passing west-wind grieves 

As it rustles 'mid the leaves — 
I cannot shut my fancy from its low incessant moan ; 

Against my casement beating, 

Still the rain-drops keep repeating. 
And evermore, for evermore, the one desponding tone : 

"Oh! day of desolation, 

When nation wars with nation, 
When homes and hearts are broken, and realms are 
overthrown." 
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111. 

The trumpet's boasting voice. 

Bidding multitudes rejoice. 
Speaks of murder, not of glory, and of death, not victory 

The joy-bells loudly pealing 

But awake the samq sad feeling ; 
And evermore, for evermore, seem sounding mournfully 

** battles red and gory I 

A melancholy glory, 
weary weary warfare that steals my love from me ! " 



MOURN FOR THE MIGHTY DEAD, 

A LAMENT FOR WELLINGTON. 

[Music by Sib H. B. Bishop.] 
I. 

MouBN for the mighty dead. 
Mourn for the spirit fled, 
Mourn for the lofty head — 

Low in the grave ! 
Tears such as nations weep 
Hallow the hero's sleep ; 
Calm be his rest and deep, — 

Arthur the brave ! 

n. 
Nobly his work was done ; 
England's most glorious son — 
True-hearted Wellington, 
Shield of our laws ! 
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Ever in peril^s night 
Heaven send such arm of might — 
Guardian of Truth and Right, — 
Eaised in their cause ! 

m. 
Dried be the tears that fall ; 
Love bears the warrior's pall, 
Fame shall his deeds recall — 

Britain's right hand ! 
Bright shall his memory be ! 
Star of supremacy ! 
Banner of Victory ! 

Pride of our land I 
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STREW ROSES— GATHER GARLAJTOS. 

A SONG OP VICTORY. 

[Mitsic by Frank Mori.] 
1. 

Stkew roses — gather garlands fair ; 

To bind the victors' brows bring laurels bright : 
And let a nation's voice declare 

Their high reward who conquer'd in the right ! 
At duty's call the deed was done, 
Each blow they struck was Freedom won : 
While Britain stands, 
Our happy lands 
Shall tell their name and ble&a tliem, ^\xq «xA ^i^'si^ 
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II. 

As long as England's banner flies, 

Their gallant deeds our grateful youth shall tell ; 
And British maids with beaming eyes, 

Shall sing the song of those who fought and fell ; 
As long as in our hearts shall glow 
The ancient Are, their fame shall show 
What built our state 
And made us great, 
And what, though foes combine, shall keep us so. 



THOUGH SAD WAS OUR PARTING. 

I. 
Though sad was our parting his courage was high, 
And he bade us farewell with a smile and a sigh ; 
'Twas Duty that led him, her light was his star. 
And a pathway of glory allured him afar ; 
And we knew that whatever his joy or his pain 
His heart would be with us in England again. 

II. 
The love that we bote him was warm and sincere, 
And our hope for his welfare was dark with our fear. 
Alas ! fyr the flower that was gathered so soon, 
Alas ! for the light that was quenched in its noon ! 
The world may forget him but we shall deplore, 
And cherish his name in our hearts evermore. 
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WHO'D RATHER BE OPPRESSED THAN FIGHT ? 

[Muaic by J. L. Hatton.] 
I. 

Who'd rather be oppress'd than fight ? 
Low, low, low, let him lie ! 

Let him feed among the sheep 

Where the meadow-waters creep, 
Ghrowing fat till the danger's nigh ! 

Not for him or such as he 

To hold council with the free ; 
Let him browse while the wolf is in its den ! 

And thank his happy fate, 

When the foe is at the gate, 
That he lives in the sight of men ! 

II. 
Who'd purchase peace at honour's loss ? 

Low, low, low, let him lie ! 
He was bom to be a slave ; 
His own soul his fetters gave ; 

He's a fool for a knave to buy ! 
Not for him a word to breathe 
When the brave their swords unsheathe 
And Peril calls to Duty, saying ** Come I " 
In the council he'd betray. 
In the fight he'd run away ; 
Let him grovel in the dirt and be dumb I 

in. 

Who values honour more than life ? 
Hi^h^ high, high, let him. &td3i^\ 
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We have need of such as he, 

The defenders of the free — 
The glory and the pride of the land. 

When a coward sues for peace, 

Though awhUe the war may cease, 
'Tis but respite that he begs from the strong ; 

But the peace that heroes gain, 

In the fiery battle plain, 
Shall defy the world to break it — in the wrong. 



THE JOY-BELL AND THE REaUIEM. 

[Music by Frank Mori.] 
I. 

Ring the joy-bells, chime on chime ! 

Sound the peal from shore to shore ! 
Steadfast, dauntless, and sublime, 

England conquers as of yore ! 
And let the people's voice 
0*er all the land rejoice, 

That in the great immortal fight, 
The glorious living and the dead, 
For Freedom arm'd, for Justice bled, 

And conquered in the right. 

II. 
Sound the requiem, loud and clear I 

England weeps her children slain, 
Mourns, with sympathy sincere, 

Heroes lost, but not in vain. 
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And let tlie solemn peal 
A nation's grief reveal ; — 

Yet, be the tears of sorrow dried ; — 
We owe their babes a glorious debt ; 
And grief is vain, if it forget 

The claims of those who died. 

III. 
Ring the joy-beUs, light the blaze ! 

And let the deep- voiced cannon roar ! 
Join all hands in prayer and praise, 

England conquers as of yore ! 
On red Oppression's grave 
She liberates the slave ; — 

She aids the weak, she curbs the strong ; 
She arms ; — ^^and hopeful nations pray ! — 
She arms — she fights — she wins the day ! 

And Right succeeds to "Wrong I 



ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

[Miisic by Mrs. Joseph Eibkmam.] 
I. 

Who dare disturb the lands, 
Arming their felon bands. 
Lifting their blood-red hands ? 

Let them advance ! 
Two mighty states combined, 
Both of one heart and mind, 
Combat for humankind, — 

England and Eiwi(i^\ 
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II. 

Friends of the rightful cause, 
Guardians of Europe's laws, 
Guilt in its schemes shall pause, 

Awed by your glance ! 
Where your twin banners wave, 
Freedom shall bless the slave ; — 
Glory shall crown the brave, 

England and France ! 

j III. 

Foes of our peace and right 
I Tempt not the useless fight, 

Vain is your arm of might, — 

Yain, sword and lance ! 
True hearts repeat the cry ! 
England and Liberty ! 
England and Yiotory I 

England and France ! 
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PREFACE. 



The favour with which his last *' Voices " were received 
has led to the title and to the publication of the present. 
With favour, or without it, any Author who is in love with 
his task will write ; but without favour, in this day of su- 
perabundance of books, he will do wrong to publish. The 
Author of the following, while he lias no thanks to give 
to his readers for any inducements to write, has many 
to give them for the inducements to publish which their 
good opinion has afforded. That good opinion has been 
doubly pleasant to him ; pleasant as an encouragement, 
and pleasant for adding strength to a long-cherished 
conviction that, practical as the age may be, it is not too 
practical to refuse to listen to the voice of song, when 
he who sings is in earnest. 






PBEFACE. 

Mr. Emerson, in one of his thoughtful Essays, 
speaks of " new voices, reviving a hope that the thoughts 
of the mind may yet, in some distant age — in some 
happy hour — be executed by the hands." The Author 
hopes that these "New Voices*' of his may reach beyond 
the wilderness to the " Crowd " that listened to him 
before, and that they may not altogether fail in exciting 
others to indulge in the same aspirations for the good of 
humanity in which he indulges himself. 

April 25th, 1847. * 
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VOICES FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 



THE PROLOGUE. 

** We three are young ; we have a month to spare : 
Money enough ; and, whistling off our care, 
We can forsake the turmoil of the town, 
And tread the wilds — making our faces brown 
With sunshine, on the peaks of some high Ben. 
Let us away — three glad, unburden'd men — 
And trace some mountain-torrent to its source, 
Mid fern, and heather, juniper, and gorse. 
Braying all weathers. I, with gun, one day 
Will cater for you, and go forth to slay 
The grouse in corries, where it loves to dwell ; 
Or sit with you, upon some granite-fell, 
And talk for hours of high philosophy. 
Or sun ourselves in warmth of poesy : 
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And should these tire, with rod in hand, we'll go 
To streams that leap — too frolicsome to flow — 
Angling for trout, and catch them hy themselves, 
In fancied citadel, beneath the shelves 
Of slippery stone, o'er which the waters rush. 
Let us away. My cheeks and forehead flush 
At the mere thought ; so glad would be my soul 
To be alone with Nature for one whole 
Untrammell'd month — having no thought of drosi 
Or dull entanglements of gain and loss ; 
Of Blackstone drear, or Bamewell's Reports, 
Or aught that smells of lawyers and the courts. 
Let us away, this pleasant summer time. 
Thou, Karl, canst muse, and shape the tuneful rh} 
Amidst thy well-beloved hills and straths : 
Thou, Patrick, canst ascend the mountain-paths, 
Thy well-filled flask in pocket, and rehearse 
Plain prose with me, as genial as his verse ; 
And wet or whet each argumental flaw 
With running waters, dashed with usquebaugh." 
Thus Alistor, a Templar keen and young, 
Of a clear head, and of a fluent tongue ; — 
Subtle logician, but with earnest mind, 
And heart brimful of hope for human kind, 
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Spake to his friends ; and him, with voice of cheer, 

Answer'd the rhymer : " Half one toilsome year 

I've moiled in cities, and, like thee, I long 

To see the placid lochs, the torrents strong. 

The purple moors, the white rocks, crimson-crowned, 

And amber waters, in their depths embrowned. 

One month of freedom, from the drowsy thrall 

Of custom, would be health, joy, wisdom, all. 

To us who know each other, and delight 

To be let loose into the infinite 

Of our own fancies — free from task and rule. 

And all the stiff conventions of the school 

Of the great world. Our tyrant, lean-faced care. 

Shall not pursue us to the mountain air, 

K we play truant. Let us hence away. 

And have one month of pleasure while we may." 

Patrick, the rough in speech, the true in heart, 

A sculptor, bom to elevate his art. 

And loving it with fervour, such as burned 

In old Pygmalion's spirit, when he yearned 

For the sweet image that his hands had made. 

Shouted consent. ** But whither bound ? " he said, 

" What far off mountain-summit shall we scale ? 

What salt-sea loch, winding through many a vale, 
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Shall we explore ? Or shall we rather glide 
Through lakes inland, unruffled by a tide ? — 
Not that it matters. Thou, friend poet, know st 
Better than we all grandeurs of the coast : 
The lochs, the straths, the hoary-headed Bens, 
The windy corries, and the wild, green glens, 
And all the thunderous waterfalls that leap 
Betwixt the Atlantic and the German deep ; 
And we will follow, if our guide thou'lt be. 
By Lomond, Linnhe, Lochy, or Maree ; 
Through Rosshire moors, to Hebridean isle. 
Or mid the lordly mountains of Argyll, 
Where'er thou wilt." The poet made reply. 
With a keen pleasure sparkling in his eye : 
" There is a valley, beautifully lone, 
Kude of access, to few but hunters known : 
A glen so full of grey magnificence. 
Of rock and mountain, that with love intense, 
Salvator s self, if thither he had strayed, 
Might, rapture-struck, a dwelling-place have made 
Of some wild nook. There, filled with ecstasies. 
He might have sat, his spirit in his eyes, 
And all his mind impregnate, till he wrought 
On the dumb canvas an immortal thought. 
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But not all rude and gloomy is the vale : 

Ye mid thyme odours, floating on the gale ; 

Ye tufts of heather, blooming on the slopes ; 

Ye birch-trees, waving from the rocky copes 

Of many a hill, your boughs festooned in braids, 

Or drooping, like the locks of love-lorn maids ; 

Ye dark green pines ; ye larches, fan-like, spread ; 

And ye, veitch-scaring rowans, gleaming red ; 

Ye flowers innumerous, earth-jewels fair. 

That lift your eyelids to the morning air ; 

And all ye torrents, that with eloquent voice, 

Call on the mountain-echoes to rejoice 

And sing, amid the wilderness, a song 

Of jubiloQt gladness, when your floods are strong; — 

Attest the wild luxuriance of the scene 

That lengthening spreads (with many a strath between. 

And purple moorland, haunt of birds and bees) 

Around the fern-clad feet and shaggy knees 

Of mighty Nevis, monarch of the hills, 

The paramount of mountains, gemmed with rills, 

Scantily robed ; his Titan- shoulders nude. 

Lifting his head in royal solitude 

Above his peers, and looking grimly down 

Over all Britain from his misty crown." 
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Thus spake the rhymer ; aiid between them thr€ 
Was made a binding compact, suddenly, 
That they should waken with the morning sun, 
And journey northwards. As was said, was done. 
Borne on the wings of steam, ten leagues an hour, 
They called it slow, but blessed its mighty power; 
And thought awhile, in pensive wonder dumb, 
Of greater triumphs in the days to come. 
When Distance (dim tradition of the Past, 
Worn-out idea, too absui'd to last) 
Should bar no more the enterprise of man. 
Nor Time compress his efforts to a span ; 
When docile lightnings, tethered to a wire. 
Should turn to messengers at his desire. 
And bearing thoughts from Europe to Cathay, 
Start at the twilight and return ere day : 
And of the social evils that should cease 
In the new age of intercourse and peace ; 
When War, old tyrant, bloody-faced and pale, 
Should yield his breath, run over on the rail ; — 
Crushed by the car of Steam, no more to rise 
To fill the world with tears and agonies. 

Short was tlieir stay, nor turned they ev n aside 
To view the mighty city of the Clyde, 
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The great metropolis of plodding folk, 
Tall chimneys, cotton, enterprise, and smoke; 
But bound for Crinan while the mom was new, 
Bade to the lovely Firth a fond adieu. 

Clear was the skv ; the sea reflected back 
The morning lustre, as thev held their track 
By Kothesay, through the Kyles ; and evermore 
Some varied beautv wooed them from the shore 
To gaze upon it. Green hills speck'd with sheep, 
Or jutting rocks that nodded o'er the deep ; 
And, here and there, some mighty boulder stone. 
Rolled from a precipice to stand alone — 
Memento of convulsions that had wrung 
The hills to agony when eartli was young. 

High to the south, majestic Arran rear'd 
Its jagged peaks, storm-battered, riv'n, and seared ; 
And blue Lochfme, enswathed by mountains dun, 
Displayed her teeming bosom to the sun. 
And raised her ripples to reflect the light, 
While graceful sea-gulls plumed in snowy white, 
Followed the creaming furrow of the prow 
Witli easy pinion pleasurably slow, 
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Then on the waters floated like a fleet 
Of tiny vessels, argosies complete, 
Such as brave Gulliver, deep wading, drew 
Victorious from the ports of Blefuscu. 

And sweet to these rejoicing mariners 
Were Crinan's banks, o ergrown with sunny fiirze, 
With berried brambles, spotted foxglove bells. 
Like Mab's pagodas built on pigmy fells, 
With hawthorn bushes, purple-crested heath. 
And orchis and anemones beneath 
In plenteous beauty. Disembarking here. 
Fresh for the exercise, and full of cheer, 
They walked rejoicing onward, staff in hand. 
Across the isthmus, nine good miles of land. 
And left the lingering track-boat in the locks. 
While they went scrambling over briery rocks 
For heather sprigs, to grace their caps of blue ; 
Then on again, rejoicing in the view 
Of fertile valleys dotted black with kine, 
And hills knee-deep in tamarisk and pine ; 
Discoursing as they went of mica schist. 
The old red sandstone, and the great ** Fire mist*' 
Of nebulae — exploded ; and the birth, 
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Myriads of ages past, of a young earth ; — 

Still young and fresh, though venerably old ; 

And of the wondrous tale in " Cosmos" told, 

Of heavenly architecture infinite. 

Suns, systems, groups, revolving in the light 

Of beauty eternal, and eternal law ; — 

Of infinite love, magnificence, and awe. 

And thus the hours were rapidly consumed 

In furnace of their thought, and toil entombed 

In mental working ; so that when the sea 

Burst on their startled vision suddenly. 

They doubted if their eyes beheld indeed 

Loch Crinan, and those seas that, like a mead 
f 

Sprinkled with flow'rs, were studded o'er with isles : 
But soon they knew them gleaming in the smiles 
Of an unclouded sun ; and once again 
Stepping on ship-board, steamed along the main. 

Most lovely ! oh ! most beautiful and grand 
Were all the scenes of this romantic land ! 
Isle after isle, with grey empurpled rocks. 
Breasted in steadfast majesty the shocks, 
Stupendous, of the wild Atlantic wave ; 
Many a desolate sonorous cave 
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Re-echoed through its inmost vaults profound, 

The mighty diapason and full sound 

Of Corryvreckan — awful orator — 

Preaching to lonely isles with eloquent roar ; 

Many a mountain reared its lordly crest, 

Bronzed or empurpled by the radiant west ; 

Many a hill-girt loch indented far 

The mainland ; many a high and fro^vning scaur. 

The haunt of sea- fowl, raised its barren form, 

Furrowed with age, defiant of the storm ; 

And over all this hazy realm was spread 

A halo of sad memories of the dead : 

Of mournful love-tales ; of old tragedies. 

Filling the heart with pity, and the eyes 

With tears, at bare remembrance ; and old songs 

Of love's endurance, love's despair, love's wrongs 

And triumph o'er all obstacles at last ; 

And all the grief and passion of the past. 

Invoking these to daylight from the womb 

Of dim tradition, into fuller bloom 

Of their fresh fancy, greater ravishment 

Was it to them to ponder as they went, 

Upon each legend in its own sad place, 

To which it lent a beauty and a grace. 
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And when they reached the rock-bound shore of Mull, ; 
A land of driving sleets and vapours dull, : 

But filled with mournful grandeur and austere | 

Magnificence, the Western wave shone clear 
hi the last beams of day. The dying light, ' 

Ere it departed, swathed each mountain height 
In robes of purple ; and adown the west. 
Where sea and sky seemed mingling — breast to breast — 
Drew the dense banks of ponderous clouds, and spread 
A mantle o'er them of a royal red, 
Belted with purple — lined with amber — tinged 
With fiery gold — and blushing-purple fringed. 

And gorgeous "was it o'er the Western Isles 
To gaze upon the sunset mid those piles 
Of mountainous clouds. They reared their sunny copes 
Like heavenly alps, with cities on their slopes, 
Built amid glaciers — bristling fierce with towers. 
Turrets, and battlements of warlike powers — 
Jagged with priestly pinnacles and spires — 
And crowned with domes, that glittered in the fires 
Of the slant sun, like smithied silver bright; — 
The capitals of Cloudland. When the light 
Grew paler, and the Eastern dark came down, 
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And o'er the mystery drew bis mantle brown, 

'T was lovely still to watch the shore and sea 

Robed in the garment of obscurity ; 

To see the head-lands looming through the mist, 

As if dissevered from the earth, they wist 

Not altogether of which element 

They were a part, indissolubly blent. 

The lights of Oban glimmer'd faint and far. 
And over Cruachan shone out one star 
Attendant on the moon ; who, issuing forth 
Yellow and full, displayed to all the north 
Her matron face, and o'er each eastern hill 
Poured sleepy lustre. Beautifully still 
Lay Lochlin in her beams — Lochlin whose breast 
Wafted so oft the chieftains of the west 
To bloody warfare ; Lochlin that of yore 
The galleys of the Gael to battle bore 
Against the men of haughty Innisfail ; 
Lochlin of storms, where Fingal spread his sail 
To meet Cuchullin ; Lochlin of the spears; 
Blue Lochlin of the songs of other years. 
A mournful sea it was, a mournful shore ; 
But yet so lovely, vestured in the hoar 
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Antiquity of many memories, 

That they regretted when their watchful eyes 

Descried Fortwilliam and their journey's end, 

And great Ben Nevis, corried, strath'd, and glenn'd, 

Rising before them. Soon the sorrow pass'd, — 

For they had reached a resting place at last, 

Where for a season they might feed Delight 

On Beauty, and in worldly Care's despite 

Give themselves up to Nature — not in part, 

But with all energy of mind and heart — 

That ere returning to the world again 

That little month might make them better men. 

And what they talked of, what they dreamed or sung, 

What tales they told, or beads of fancy strung. 

What aspu'ations of a better time. 

They formed for men, behold in rhythm and rhyme. 
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THE MAN IN THE DEAD SEA. 

AN APOLOGUE. 



Walking on the Dead Sea shore, 
Meditating evermore, 
Underneath the burning raj 
Of intolerable day, 
I beheld a fearful thing — 

Bloody deed as e'er was done, 
Wrought, unblushing, unrelenting, 

In the presence of the sun. 

Fair, and young, and bright was he. 
Who that morning walked with me. 
By the margin of the sea ; 
Calm, and eloquent, and wise, 

Radiant in immortal youth ; 
Knowledge sparkled from his eyes, 

From his forehead living truth. 
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He was a youth indeed divine, 

A master and a friend of mine, 

For whose dear sake I would have given 

All on the mortal side of heaven. 

We talked together and paced along ; 
We did no mortal creature wrong ; 
And sometimes sitting on the sands, 

Or on the jutting rocks below, 
He looked at me, and clasped my hands. 

And told me things I ought to know — 
Things of heaven and things of earth, 
Things of wisdom and of mirth ; 
The wisdom cheerful, the mirth most wise. 
And both brimful of mysteries. 

There came a woman by the way, 

A stately woman, proud and strong ; 
Her robe of purple velvet shone. 
Like a starry night, with precious stone. 

And trailed the sands as she swept along. 
She wore a dagger at her side, 

Jewel-hilted, bright, and keen : 
You might have told, by her crown of gold, 

This gorgeous woman was a queen. 
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But more by her eyes, that flashed the fire 

Of one accustomed to control ; 
To rule in awe, and give the law 

That binds the body and the soul. 
And, in her train, there followed her 

A well-armed troop of stalwart men, 
So bloody and bare, I do not care 

Ever to see their like again. 

My friend arose and looked at her ; 

Calm and beautiful he stood. 
With such magnificence of eye. 

As God but gives unto the good. 
She scowled at him ; each quivering limb 

In all her body spoke her wrath ; 
And her fearful tongue loud curses flung 

At the mild presence in her path : 
** Monster of evil ! fiend of guile ! 

What brings thee here to blast my sight ? 
But since thou darest in the day, 
To meet and brave me in the way. 

We'll try thy power — we'll know thy righ 

" Lady," said he, and mildly spoke. 
While heavenly beauty lit his face, 

" My God hath made me what I am, 
And given me an abiding place ; 
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And if my presence please thee not, 

The world is wide — thou need'st not come, 
To slay me in each quiet spot, 

Where I have sanctified a home. 
Thou'st taken from me wide domains. 

And followed me with hate and scorn ; 
Enjoy thine own — let me alone — 

I wait in patience for the mom." 



A frenzy flushed her burning brow, 
A rage too mighty to contain ; 

Her nostrils widened, and seemed to smoke ; 

She grasped her neck as she would choke. 
And then, like one who suffered pain, 

Her trembling lips she did compress ; 

Her cheeks grew cold smd colourless. 
' But soon the madness of her blood 

Boiled in her bosom where she stood ; 

Her eyes seemed coals of living flame, 

And incoherent curses came. 

Gasping and gurgling, from her mouth. 

Never tornado of the south 

Made half the wreck as, in that hour, 

She would have made had she the power. 
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My friend stood by, with folded arms, 

Serene, and innocent, and pure ; 
And when she saw that he but smiled 

At all her hate, she could endure 
No longer on his face to look. 

But smote it with her jewelled hand : 
" Insensate wretch ! " she fiercely said, 

" Let me not slay thee where I stand ; 
I will not stab thee to the heart. 

Lest, in my haste, I mar delight. 
And thou shouldst die and end thy pain 

Too suddenly before my sight. 
Not yet thy venomous blood shall flow, 
But I toill slay thee ere I go !" 

Her body-guards, so fierce and grim. 
Seized his arms and pinioned him ; 
And every one, with his gauntlet on, — 

An iron gauntlet, heavy to bear, — 
Smote him on his cheeks and eyes. 

And bruised his lips, so ruddy fair. 
Till the blood started and over- dyed 

The bloom of his face with gory red. 
And then they spat on him in spite. 

And heaped foul curses on liis head.. 
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And he — what could he do but pray, 

And let them work their cruel will ? — 

Turned his looks to the judging sky, 
Appealing, though forgiving still. 

Then from his lily skin they tore 
Every vestment that he bore ; 
Smote him, threw him on the ground, 
And his limbs with fetters bound ; 
Naked, helpless, and forlorn, 
Mark for all their wrath and scorn ; 
And, with lying words, accused 

Of every shame, deceit, and crime ; 
And, when once he strove to speak, 

Filled his mouth with sand and slime ; 
Stamping on him as he lay. 
Bound and bleeding on the way. 
And I, alas ! alone, alone ! 
Could but curse them and bemoan 
That I could not, as I trod. 
Grasp th' avenging bolts of God. 



And as he lay upon the beach. 
Deprived of motion and of speech. 
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The queen, that woman so proud and fierce, 

Looked upon him with feverish joy ; 
Her fiery glances seemed to pierce 

Through and through the bleeding boy. 
She put her hand on his naked breast, 

And felt his heart : " Ah ! well," said she ; 
'* It beats and beats, but shall not beat 

To vex me thus incessantly." 
And she drew the poniard from her side, 

Slowly, calmly, sheath and all ; 
Unsheathed it— felt if its edge was sharp, 

And dipped its point in poisonous gall ; 
And, kneeling down, with flashing face, 
Gazed upon him, in that place. 



She did not stab him : she grasped his flesh 

As if she'd tear it from his bones ; 
Then took the slime from his bleeding mouth 

That she might hear his piteous groans. 
He faintly said, " Thou canst not kill ; 
My charmed life defies thy will." 
" I can," she answered — whispering low;— 
** This is the death that thou shalt know. 
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Thy days are numbered— thy race is ran ; 
Thou art an insult to the sun." 
And in his breast, up to the hilt, 

She plunged the dagger, and wrenched it roun( 
Then drew it out with a joyous cry, 

And pointed to the ghastly wound ; 
Then drove it in again — again, 

With force redoubled every time ; 
And left it sticking in his heart 

For very luxury of crime. 



Sense and motion left his frame. 

From his lips no breathing came : 

" He's dead," quoth she ; *' he's dead at last, 

And all my agony is past. 

Take him up, let the Dead Sea wave 

Float him about without a grave ; 

Take him up, and throw him in. 

In these waters none can sink ; 
Mid the foul naphtha let him swim, 
To gorge the vultures, limb by limb. 

When they come to the waters brink ; 
And if they come not, let him lie, 
Eotting betwixt the wave and sky ; — 
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Take him by the heels and chin, 
And spit on him, and cast him in." 

They twined their coarse hands in his hair ; 
They took his body so white and fair ; 
They spat upon his patient face. 
Pale, but filled with heavenly grace ; 
They took him up, and in the sea, 
They cast him ignominiously. 
And the fearful woman, proud and strong, 
The fiendish woman who did the wrong, 
Bade clarion sound, and trumpet play. 
And went exulting on her way. 

A sudden wind— a treacherous wind 

Arose upon that Dead Sea shore ; 
The heavy waves began to swell. 

To chafe, and foam, and lash, and roar ; 
A gloom o'erspread the clear blue sky : — 
Once alone I could descry 
His fair white limbs go floating by 

On the crest of a distant wave ; 
And I sat me down upon the sand. 
Wailing that I, with strong right hand. 

Had not snatched him from the grave. 
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And smitten the murderess to the dust 
Ere she sacrificed the just. 

All that day the storm blew high, 

And all that day I lingered there ; 
There was no living thing but I 
On the shore of that sad sea, 
And I was moaning piteously. 

Towards the night the wind blew fair. 
And the silver rim of the bright new moon 

Shone in a deep cerulean air, 
And looked at itself in the salt lagoon. 
And there was silence, cold as death ; 
Not a motion but my breath. 

Long I sat upon the shore, 

Brooding on that cruel wrong, 
Wondering if for evermore 

The evil thing should be the strong ; 
When I heard a sudden sound 

In the waters far away. 
And saw a phosphorescent track 
On the breast of the waves so dull and black* 
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I listened— I could plainly hear 
The measured stroke, precise and clear, 
Of a swimmer s>vimming near : — 
I looked — I saw the floating locks, 

The fece upturned, the bosom brave. 
The calm, full eyes, that looked on me, 
Through the darkness of the sea ; 

The strong limbs, battling with the wave : — 
I saw the motion — I heard the breath, 
I knew his victory over death. 

It was my friend — my living friend ; 

I clasped him, clad him, wept for joy. 
*' They may think," he said, " to strike me dead 

They can but wound me — ^not destroy. 
The strongest bands, the fastest chain 
On my free limbs will not remain ; 
For the deepest wounds that hate can strike 

I find a healing in the air ; 
Even poisoned weapons cannot kill ; 

They 're powerless 'gainst the life I bear. 
And she, whose hate pursues me still, 

A queen superb, of lofty line. 
Shall have her day — then fade a>vay. 

And all her empire shall be mine." 
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ETERNAL JUSTICE. 



The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot, plotting crime, 
Who, for the advancement of his kind. 

Is wiser than his time. 
For him the hemlock shall distil ; 

For him the axe be bared ; 
For him the gibbet sliall be built ; 

For him the stake prepared : 
Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 

Pursue with deadly aim ; 
And malice, envy, spite, and lies, 

Shall desecrate his name. 
But truth shall conquer at the Inst, 

For round and round we nni, 
And ever the right comes uppermost, 

And ever is justice done. 
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Pace through thy cell, old Socrates, 

Cheerily to and fro ; 
Trust to the impulse of thy soul 

And let the poison flow. 
They may shatter to earth the lamp of clay 

That holds a light divine, 
But they cannot quench the fire of thought 

By any such deadly wine : 
They cannot blot thy spoken words 

From the memory of man. 
By all the poison ever was brewed 

Since time its course began. 
To-day abhorred, to-morrow adored, 

So round and round we run, 
And ever the truth comes uppermost, 

And ever is justice done. 

Plod in thy cave grey Anchorite ; 

Be wiser than thy peers ; 
Augment the range of human power, 

And trust to coming years. 
They may call thee wizard, and monk accursed, 

And load thee with dispraise : 
Thou wert bom five hundred vears too soon 

For the comfort of thy days. 
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But not too soon for human kind : 

Time hath reward in store ; 
And the demons of our sires hecome 

The saints that we adore. 
The Wind can see, the slave is lord ; 

So round and round we run ; 
And ever the wrong is proved to he wrong, 

And ever is justice done. 

Keep, Galileo, to thy thought, 

And nerve thy soul to bear ; 
They may gloat o'er the senseless words they wring 

From the pangs of Uiy despair : 
They may veil their eyes, but they cannot hide 

The sun's meridian glow ; 
The heel of a priest may tread thee down, 

And a tyrant work thee woe ; 
But never a truth has been destroyed : 

They may curse it and call it crime ; 
Pervert and betray, or slander and slay 

Its teachers for a time. 
But the sunshine aye shall light the sky, 

As round and round we run ; 
And the truth shall ever come uppermost, 

And justice shall be done. 
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And live there now such men as these — 

With thoughts like the great of old ? 
Many have died in their misery, 

And left their thought untold ; 
And many live, and are ranked as mad, 

And placed in the cold world's ban, 
For sending their bright far-seeing souls 

Three centuries in the Van, 
They toil in penury and grief, 

Unknown, if not maligned ; 
Forlorn, forlorn, bearing the scorn 

Of the meanest of mankind. 
But yet the world goes round and round. 

And the genial seasons run, 
And ever the truth comes uppermost, 

And ever is justice done. 
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The venerable Past — is past ; 

Tis dark, and shines not in the ray : 
Twas good, no doubt — 'tis gone at last — 

There dawns another day. 
Why should we sit where ivies creep, 
And shroud ourselves in chamels deep ; 
Or the world's yesterdays deplore, 
Mid crumbling ruins' mossy hoar? 
Why should we see with dead men's eyes. 

Looking at Was from morn to night, 
When the beauteous Now, the divine To Be, 

Woo with their charms our living sight ? 
Why should we hear but echoes dull 
When the world of sound, so beautiful, 

Will give us music of our own ? 
Why in the darkness will we grope, 
When the sun, in heaven's resplendent cope, 

Shines as bright as ever it shone ? 
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Abraham saw no brighter stars 

Than those which bum for thee and me. 
When Homer heard the lark's sweet song, 

Or night-bird s lovelier melody, 
They were such sounds as Shakspere heard, 
Or Chaucer, -svhen he blessed the bird ; 
Such lovely sounds as we can hear. 
Great Plato saw the vernal year 
Send forth its tender flowers and shoots. 
And luscious autumn pour its fruits ; 
And we can see the lilies blow, 
Tlie corn-fields wave, the rivers flow : 
For us all bounties of the earth, 
For us its wisdom, love, and mirth. 
If we daily walk in the sight of God, 
And prize the gifts He has bestowed. 

We will not dwell amid the graves. 

Nor in dim twilights sit alone, 
To gaze at moulder'd architraves, 

Or plinths and columns overthrown; 
We will not only see the light 

Through painted windows, cobwebVd o'er. 
Nor know the beauty of the night 

Save by the moonbeam on the floor : 
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But in the presence of the sun, 

Or moon, or stars, our hearts shall glow ; 
We 11 look at nature face to face, 

And we shall love because we know. 
The present needs us. Every age 
Bequeaths the next for heritage 
No lazy luxury or delight — 
But strenuous labour for the right ; 
For Now, the child and sire of Time 

Demands the deeds of earnest men 
To make it better than the past. 

And stretch the circle of its ken. 

Now is a fact that men deplore. 
Though it might bless them evermore. 
Would they but fashion it aright : 
Tis ever new, 'tis ever bright. 

Time, nor Eternity, hath seen 
A repetition of delight 

In all its phases : ne'er hath been 
For men or angels that which is; 

And that which is hath ceased to be 
Ere we have breathed it, and its place 

Is lost in the Eternity. 
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But Now is ever good and fair, 
Of the Infinitude the heir, 
And we of it. So let us live 
That from the Past we may receive 
Light for the Now — from Now a joy 
That Fate nor Time shall e'er destroy. 
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THE VISION OF MOCKERY. 



All happy things are earnest. Once I roamed 
In England, or in Dreamland, through the streets 
Of a huge, buzzing, dense, metropolis. 
Slowly, in teeming thoroughfares, I walked 
One of the people, hearing with their ears, 
Beholding with their eyes, and in their thought 
Divining, till my soul was filled with grief 
At all that I beheld, and felt, and knew. 

It was a gibing, laughing, sneering crowd, 
Devoid of truth, faith, love, and earnestness, 
Except a horrid earnestness for gain ; 
Fierce love of lucre, which, if one had not. 
He was despised and trodden down of men': 
Which, if one had, he was adored of all. 
Placed on a pinnacle to be admired. 
Flattered, and filled with other rich men's gifts ; 
His oyerflowing fulness made more full, 
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His vulgamess thought choice gentility, 
His vices virtues, and his prejudice 
Wisdom innate, his coarse words oracles, 
And he a chief and model of mankind. 

But for all else than wealth these swarming crow' 
Had slight regard ; and when their daily toil 
In search of it was done, and time hung loose. 
They gathered in their clubs and tiieatres, 
In market-place, or comer of the streets. 
And mocked and gibed, and held the best buffoon 
The wisest man, so he but made them laugh. 
Nothing was holy to these wretched crowds. 
But all things food for jest and ribald wit, 
Caricature, lampoon, and mockery. 
I said to one, " Is this the end of life ? 
Is there no reverence for God or man ? " 
He turned and looked, and with a well-bred stare, 
Eyed me askance : " What would you have?" quoth 
** We keep our reverence for sabbath-days, 
And look demure the seventh part of our time. 
If for six days we toil, six nights we laugh. 
And who shall blame us ? What new bore art thou, 
From lands hyperborean, that canst think 
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Laughter a crime ?" " Nay," I replied, " not so ; 
Liaughter is virtuous, if there be a cause : 
But mockery ! " — Thereat he smiled again, 
Arching his eyebrows, that his eyes, full-stretched. 
Might take the measure of my littleness, 
And disappeared amid the gathering throng. 

I spake no more, but wandered wearily on. 
Until I reached a wide and crowded mart, 
Where one, a mild and venerable man, 
Addressed the multitude with slow, clear voice.* 
Few gave him audience ; but he heeded not. 
And spoke his thought, unmindful of the jeers 
Of would-be wits, and shdlow mountebanks, 
Scoffers and punsters, and obese dull clowns. 

" Vain and unhappy multitudes," he said. 
That gibe and sneer at every holy thing. 
Is this your law of life ? Is this the end ? 
Lo ! ye have souls immortal and sublime. 
To be made infinite in love and light. 
And heavenly knowledge, if ye will but ope 
The inner fountains and the inner eyes, 
And see the deep and full significance. 
The worth and wherefore of the life of man. 
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Is it not sad, myriad, mjriad souls, 
Infinite and immortal as ye are. 
That ye will make your own infinity 
A retrogression ? Immortality, 
Change of vile vesture for a viler still ? 
That ye will circle with the feculent clay 
Your life-light heavenly clear, until it hum 
No fairer, to the outward world, than foul. 
Thick exhalations of a stagnant fen ? 
Is it not sad, that germs which should expand, 
Even here, to trees of hole magnificent, 
Should rot and perish in unsavoury mire ; 
Or, ere they rot, be eaten up by swine, — 
Swine of ill-passion, selfishness, and lust? 
Is it not sad — a thing for bitter tears — 
Unless for hope, and efforts made more strong 
By seeming hopelessness — that men should li^ 
And never know the meaning of their life ? 
That they should die, and never know that dea 
Is change, not ceasing ; and that life and deat 
Are ebb and flow of an eternal tide. 
In which the ripple may become a wave. 
The wave a sea, the sea a universe ? 
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** Alas ! poor crowds ! self-quenched, self-sacrificed, 
Why will ye crawl, when ye might walk erect ? 
Why will ye grovel, when ye might aspire ? 
Why will ye don foul rags, when ye might wear 
Angelic vestments ? Why co-herd with beasts, 
And graze in fields, or wallow in the mire, 
When ye might feed on manna dropped from heaven ?" 



Thereat a listener in the crowd exclaimed — 
One with a portly paunch, and large round face, 
And little twinkling eyes, — " You waste your words : 
Why do you preach to us of things like these, 
Things transcendental and absurdly wise ? 
The earth is man's ; man is the earth's. Forget 
These idle dreams ; and eat, and drink, and laugh. 
And speculate, and hoard a heap of gold ; 
And 80 be one of us, that as you live 
You may enjoy ; and when you die, die well, 
Leaving plump money-bags to bless your sons." 
And all the people laughed, and cried, " Hear ! hear ! 
With loud applause, and shouts vociferous. 
But still the orator undaunted stood. 
Though laughter sputtered round him, and vain scoffs, 
Like muddy showerlets, fell on every side ; 
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And more ^^e would have said, but that a cry 

Of one in haste, and in great stress of speech, 

Made interruption : *' Lo ! the children die ! 

The little children, and you heed them not. 

The children die ; they perish, body and soul. 

In pestilent lanes, and rotting alleys vile ; 

Thousands on thousands, more than eyes can count. 

God's sun shines on them, but they never heard 

His name who made it : the fair world they tread 

Is foul to them that never saw the fields, 

The green trees, the great mountains, the bright streai 

Or knew that God, who fashioned all things, loves 

All he has made, and children most of all, 

The purest from his hand. Why should they die ? 

For life in ignorance is very death. 

Some of them toil, and waste their tender limbs 

In mills, or mines, from mom till past the night ; 

Machines of flesh, too sorely overwrought 

To reach maturity ere they grow old. 

Some of them toil not, but by night and day 

Prowl in the fetid ways, and lie, and steal, 

And curse ; and never know that words can bless. 

Or that such thing as blessing in this world 

Was ever heard of: — Save, oh ! save them all : 
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If not for their sakes, for our own ! Not one 

Of all these myriads, were we truly wise, 

Should perish thus. For, though they live in shame, 

And fill the world with crimes and miseries. 

Great is their sorrow, hut the guilt is ours." 

He ceased, and through the crowd a murmur ran, 
As though his words had moved them to remorse, 
Or pity — hut it died away ; and one 
Speaking for many, as if he alone 
Were mouth-piece and interpreter of men, 
Exclaimed in pompous wise, ** Why should we heed? 
Why interfere ? It is a perilous thing 
To step hetween a parent and its child. 
Each for himself ; each father for his own : 
No good can come of such philosophy. 
It weighs all things in theoretic scales, 
And meddles but to mar. The world is good ; 
Let it alone : 'twill educate itself." 
He ceased, and looked about him with a smile 
That said, as plainly as a smile can say. 
How smart he was, how practically wise 
Whereat another, taking up the chant, 
Said, ** Bah ! it irks my patience evermore. 
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To hear guch vulgar flattery of the crowd ; 

Were they not horn to drudge, to groan, to sweat? 

Is't not so written in the Book ? If so, 

Why give them knowledge they can never use ? 

A little of it is a poisonous thing. 

And much is utterly heyond their reach ; — 

So, prithee. Master Quack, let well alone. 

If thou canst sing for our amusement, sing ; 

Or dance, then dance ; or jest, then jest away ; 

Stand on thy head, cut capers in the air, 

Or any thing thou wilt hut preach of this," 

Thereat the crowd laughed as with one accord ; 

And when the earnest man again essayed 

To speak his truth, they raised derisive shouts 

That stifled all his words upon his lips. 

And filled his heart and mine with pity and grief. 

What more was said I know not, nor how long 
I stood amongst them ; but a sudden cry, 
And rushing of the people to one place. 
Aroused me from my lethargy, and, lo ! 
I hestrd a voice potential with the crowd, 
Coarse and stentorian, breaking on my ear : 

i 
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" Behold !" it said, " behold the game of games. 
The chance of chances — better than all trade, 
Commerce, or industry pursued by man. 
Who plays it well grows wealthy in a day ; 
Who plays it ill may gain more great reward 
Than Labour with his utmost pith and stress 
Could sweat for in a life." And as he spake. 
Loose scraps of paper fluttered in his hands. 
There seemed deep fascination in the sight, 
For every eye beseeched, and every tongue 
Implored him for them. From his vulgar clutch 
They dropped like flakes of snow innumerous. 
And then the scramble and the crash began ; 
Old men and young, the famished and the full. 
The rich and poor, widow, and wife, and maid, 
Master and servant, all with one intent 
Bushed on the paper ; from their eager eyes 
Flashing a fierce, unconquerable greed. 
Their hot palms itching, all their being filled 
With one desire ; so that amid the press 
If some were crushed and smitten to the ground 
They heeded not, but trod on fallen heads 
As unconcernedly as racing steeds 
Trample the sward. And still the paper flakes 
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Fell fast around ; and still the crowd rushed on, 

Roaring and wild, their myriad hands held up 

To grasp the glittering prizes ere they fell. 

Then came a pause. A fearful mockery 

Began to spread. Each called his fellow — fool ! 

And every fool acknowledged — so he was. 

But thought his neighbour greater fool than he. 

And there was laughter loud, and stifled groans, 

And shouts obstreperous, till all at once 

They dropped the scraps of paper from their handf 

As if a leprosy was in its touch ; 

And in their haste, o*er eager to depart 

From that gross presence, trod each other down. 

As in a burning theatre, a crowd 
Rushing by hundreds to one narrow door, 
Meet certain death to flee uncertain fire ; 
So they in panic at the lust of gain. 
That each man saw in others, not in self, 
Fled in confusion, breathless and distraught. 
Nor cared who died, if they themselves escaped 
I stood amazed, and blushed for human-kind. 
When on my ears a strain of music broke. 
Melting in soft harmonious cadences. 
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I looked, and ou a platform raised on high. 

Beheld a lady beauteous as the dawn, 

Dancing in robes of white and azure gauze ; 

Her breast was bare ; her limbs nor bare, nor hid, 

But full defined through her transparent robes. 

Filled the beholders with voluptuous thoughts. 

She seemed to float upon the buoyant air, 

To be a creatiire of an element 

More spiritual than earth ; and when she smiled 

There was such witchery in her painted cheeks. 

That air the crowd, entranced with great delight, 

And quite forgetful of their past distress, 

Shouted with loud acclaim, and clapped their hands. 

And when she twirl'd upon her pliant toe. 

One fair limb vertical, the other raised 

To horizontal straightness, such a burst 

Of irrepressible, ovei'powering joy. 

Filled all the air, it seemed as men were mad. 

And dancing were supremest bliss of earth; — 

The fairest dancer, first of woman-kind. 

Then as she curtsied with a winning look 

To her idolaters, a shower of wreaths. 

Garlands, and evergreens, and laurel crowns. 

Fell all around her, and smother buret 
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Of universal glaxiness rang around; 
And she, descending from her platform, slid 
Graceful into her chariot, and the crowd 
Filled with new frenzy at her loveliness, 
Unyoked her prancing jennets, dapple-grey, 
And drew her forth triumphant to her home. 

Still more amazed, I left this fearful crowd, 
And wandered out amid the quiet woods 
To hold communion with my secret soul. 
And note, in Memory's many-storied book, 
What I had seen and heard — that pondering well 
Its tarue significance, I might extract 
Good from the ill, and from the darkness light. 
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WE ARE WISER THAN WE KNOW. 



Tiiou, who in the midnight silence 

Lookest to the orbs on high, 

Feeling humbled, yet elated, 

In the presence of the sky ; 

Thou, who minglest with thy sadness 

Pride ecstatic, awe divine, 

That ev n thou canst trace their progress 

And the law by which they shine — 

Intuition shall uphold thee, 

Even though reason drag thee low ; 

Lean on faith, look up rejoicing, 

We are vciser than we know. 

Thou, who hearest plaintive music, 

•Or sweet songs of other days ; 

Heaven-revealing organs pealing, 

Or clear voices hymning praise, 

And wouldst weep, thou know'st not wherefore, 
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Though thy soul is steep 'd in joy ; 
And the world looks kindly on thee, 
And thy bliss hath no alloy — 
Weep, nor seek for consolation. 
Let the heaven-sent droplets flow. 
They are hints of mighty secrets, 
We are wiser than we know. 

Thou, who in the noon-time brightness 
Seest a shadow undefined ; 
Hear st a voice that indistinctly 
Whispers caution to thy mind : 
Thou, who hast a vague foreboding 
That a peril may be near, 
Even when Nature smiles around thee. 
And thy Conscience holds thee clear — 
Trust the warning — look before thee — 
Angels may the mirror show, 
Dimly still, but sent to guide thee. 
We are wiser than we know 

Countless chords of heavenly music, 
Struck ere earthly time began, 
Vibrate in immortal concord 
To the answering soul of man : 
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Countless rays of heaveuly glory 
Shine through spirit pent in clay, 
On the wise men at their labours, 
On the children at their play. 
Han has gazed on heavenly secrets, 
Sunned himself in heavenly glow, 
Seen the glory, heard the music, 
We are wiser than we know. 
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THE PHANTOMS OF ST. SEPULCHRE.* 



" Didst ever see a hanging ? " ** No, not one ; 

Nor ever wish to see such scandal done. 

But once I saw a wretch condemned to die : 

A lean-faced, bright-eyed youth ; who made me sigh 

At the recital of a dream he had. 

He was not sane — and yet he was not mad ; 

Fit subject for a mesmerist he seemed; 

For when he slept, he saw ; and when he dreamed, 

His visions were as palpable to him 

As facts to us. My memory is dim 

Upon his story, but I '11 ne'er forget 

The dream he told me, for it haunts me yet, 

♦ It may be necessary to inform the reader, unacquainted wi 
London, that the church of St. Sepulchre is close to the jail 
Newgate ; and that its bell is tolled when a criminal is execute 
Few will need to be reminded that the three stories related a 
not fabulous. 
/ 
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Impressed upon me by bis earnest faith 
That 'twas no vision, but a sight wliich Death 
Opened his eyes to see, — an actual ghmpse 
Into the world of specti'es and of imps, 
Vouchsafed to him on threshold of the grave — 
List ! and I '11 give it, in the words he gave : — 

*' Ay, you may think that I am crazed. 

But what I saw, that did 1 see. 

These walls are thick, my brain was sick, 

And yet mme eyes saw lucidly. 

Through the joists and through the stones 

I could look as through a glass ; 

And from this dungeon, damp and cold, 

I watched the motley people pass. 

All day long, rapid and strong. 

Rolled to and fro the hving stream ; 

But in the night, I saw a sight — 

I cannot think it was a dream. 



" Old St. Sepulchre's bell will toll 
At eight to-morrow, for my soul ; 
And thousands, not much better than I, 
Will throng around to see me die ; 
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And many will bless their happy fate, 

That they ne'er fell from their high estate. 

Or did such deed as I have done ; 

Though, from the rise to the set of sun, 

They cheat their neighbours all their days, 

And gather gold in slimy ways. 

But my soul feels strong, and my sight grows clea: 

As my death-hour approaches near. 

And in its presence I will tell 

The very truth, as it befel. 

"The snow lies now on the house-tops cold, 
Shrill, and keen the March winds blow ; 
The rank grass of the churchyard mould 
Is covered o'er with drifted snow ; 
The graves in old St. Sepulchre's yard 
Were white last night, when I looked forth, 
And the sharp clear stars seemed to dance in the g 
Rocked by the fierce winds of the north. 

"The houses dull seemed numb with frost. 
The streets seemed wider than of yore. 
And the straggling passengers trod, like ghosts, 
Silently on the pathway frore. 
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When 1 look 'J through that churchyard rail, 
And thought of the bell that should ring my doom, 
And saw three women, sad and pale, 
Sitting together on a tomb. 

** A fearful sight it was to see, 

As up they rose and looked at me : 

Sunken were their cheeks and eyes. 

Blue- cold were their feet, and bare ; 

Lean and yellow were their hands. 

Long and scanty wius their hair ; 

And round their necks I saw the ropes 

Deftly knotted, tightly draNvn ; 

And knew they were not things of earth. 

Or creatures that could face the dawn. 

" Seen dimlv in tli' uncertain lipjht, 
They multiplied upon my sight; 
And things like men and women sprung — 
Shai>es of those who had been hung — 
From the rank and clammy ground. 
I counted them — I knew them all. 
Each with its rope around its neck. 
Marshalled by the churchyard wall. 
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" The stiff policeman, passing along, 

Saw them not, nor made delay; 

A reeling bacchanal, shouting a song. 

Looked at the clock, and went his way ; 

A troop of girls, with painted cheeks, 

Laughing and jelling in dranken glee, 

Passed like a gust, and never looked 

At the sight so palpable to me. 

I saw them — lieard them — felt their breath 

Musty and raw and damp as death. 

*' These women three, these fearful shapes. 

Looked at me through New^gate stone. 

And raised their lingers, skinny and lank. 

Whispering low in under tone : — 

* His hour draws near, — he 's one of us, — 

His gibbet is built, — his noose is tied ; 

They have put his name on his coffin lid : 

The law of blood shall be satisfied. 

He shall rest with us, and his name shall be 

A by- word and a mockery.* 

*• I whispered to one, * WHiat hadst thou done 
She answered, whispering, and 1 heard — 
Although a chime rang at tlie time — 
Every sentence, eveiy word, 
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Clear, above the pealing bells : — 

* I was mad, and slew my child ; 

Better than life, God knows, I loved it ; 

But pain and hunger drove me wild. 

Scorn and liunger, and grief and care, 

And I slew it in my despair. 

And for this deed they raised the gibbet ; 

For this deed the noose they tied ; 

And I hung and swung in the sight of men, 

And the law of blood was satisfied.' 



" I said to the second, * What didst tliou ? ' 

Her keen eyes flashed unearthly shine. 

* I married a youth when I was young, 

And thought all happiness was mine ; 

But they stole him from me, to fight the French ; 

And I was left in the world alone, 

To beg pr steal— to live or die, 

Robbed of my stay, my all, my own. 

England stole my lord from me, — 

I stole a ribbon, was caught and tried ; 

And I hung. and swung in the sight of men, 

And the law of blood was satisfied.' 

\ 
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"I said to the third, * What crime was thine?' 

* Crime !' she answered, in accents meek, 

* The hahe that sucks at its mother's breast. 
And smiles with its little dimpled cheek, 

Is not more innocent than I. 
But truth was feeble, — error was strong; 
And guiltless of a deed of shame, 
Men's justice did me cruel wrong. 
They would not hear my truthful words ; 
They thought me filled with stubborn pride. 
And I hung and swung in the sight of men. 
And the law of blood was satisfied.' 

" Then one and all, by that' churchyard wall. 
Raised their skinny hands at me ; 
Their voices mingling like the sound 
Of rustling leaves in a withering tree: 

* His hour has come, he's one of us ; 
His gibbet is built, his noose is tied; 

His knell shall ring, and his corpse shall swir 
And the law of blood shall be satisfied.' 

**They vanished! I saw them, one by one, 
With their bare blue feet on the drifted snow. 
Sink like a thaw, when the sun is up. 
To their wormy solitudes below. 
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Thougli you may deem this was a dream, 
My fietcts are tangible facts to me ; 
For the sight grows clear as death draws near, 
And looks into futurity." 
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THE CONFESSION. 



I WAS betrayed, and cruelly undone. 
Smitten to anguish in my sorest part, 
And so disgusted with all human life, 
That curses came spontaneous to my lips : 
I cursed the day — I cursed my fellow-men ; 
I cursed my God, that made so bad a world. 
Goaded to frenzy, by excess of pain, 
I tore my hair, — I dashed my bleeding head 
Against a wall ; sobbed, wept, and gnashed my t€ 
I howled anathemas against myself 
For being man, and living on the earth. 
When suddenly a sweet and heavenly calm 
Fell on my spirit ; and a mild clear light 
Diffused itself about me where I stood ; 
And I was conscious of a visible power 
Unutterably great, divinely good ; 
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And a voice spake, not angrily, but sad : 

" Weak and unjust ! Thou Hast blasphemed thy God ; 

Gody whom thou knoivest not. Thou hast maligned 

Thij fellow -men, Live^ till thou knowest both" 

The awful glory stole away my sense ; 

Th* excess of splendour dazzled my dim eyes ; 

The clear words made me dumb : and for a while 

Torpid and clod-like on the earth I lay. 

Till th' ineffable brightness disappeared. 

And when I wakened, life was misery ; 

Burden too mighty for my flesh to bear. 

" Live, till I know my God ! That might I, well ; 

But live in sorrow till I know mankind ? 

Heavy the curse ! But if it must be borne, 

Let me gain knowledge quickly, and so die ! " 

Long did I live. One hundred years of time 

I held the faith that all my people held ; 

Observed their laws, and to a God of Fear 

Knelt down in awe, and worahipped His dread name. 

But still I lived, and cursed the weary days ; 

And had no love or reverence for my kind. 

And still my pain grew Vdth my discontent, 

That I could not release myself, and die. 
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Youth in my limbs, but age upon my heart, 
I roamed the earth. I dwelt among the Greeks : 
I saw, well pleased, the majesty of life ; 
The power of beauty, and the sense of joy ; 
The physical grandeur of the earth and heaven. 
But God himself was stranger to my thought : 
I had a worship, but no inward faith ; 
I prayed to gods of human lineament, 
Emblems of natural forces and desires ; 
I filled the woods with visionary shapes ; 
Peopled the hills, the vales, the rocks, the stream 
The dark caves, and the sunny mountain-tops 
With forms of beauty ; and conversed with them 
Upon imseen, unreal phantasies, 
Until they seemed so palpable to sight. 
So like to men in passion, vice, and crime, 
I loathed, and shuddered, and abhorred them all ; 
Nor knew in what abysm and hell of thought 
To sink remembrance. And I lived — and lived- 
Longer than hope ; and still I could not die. 

Then far away into the burning east 
I bent my steps. And at one drowsy noon, 
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Under a palm-tree shade, beside a well 

Sat dowu, and groaned in bitterness of grief 

That God was still an alien to my sotd. 

I cast my limbs upon the feverish ground. 

And lay upon my face ; and with my tears 

Moistened the dust around me, praying still 

That I might die ; for I was sear of heart, 

Old, miserably old, and most forlorn. 

Thus lay I from the noon into the night. 

And from the night into the sudden dawn ; 

And all that day I battened on my tears. 

When, ]o I there came a pilgrim by the way ; 

A pale, deject, and wiry-featured wretch ; 

With hands all sinewy, like a parrot s claws. 

Thin lips, bright eyes, sunk cheeks, and grizzled hair. 

There was a comfort in his hideousness. 

As he sat down and gazed upon my grief, 

And gave me pity, and contemptuous cheer. 

'* Brother," he said, " why what a fool art thou ! 

Neither in time, nor in eternity. 

Neither in God, in nature, nor in man, 

Is there aught worth the weeping of an hour. 

'T is good to run, but better far to walk ; 
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T is good to walk, but better to sit still ; 

'T is good to stand, and wake, but better far 

To lie and sleep, untroubled by a dream ; 

'T is good to be when thought has been destroyed ; 

Better, far better, never to have been. 

The grass is happy ; happier is the stone. 

Highest of good is rest; rest so sublime, 

So deep, so thorough, as to seem like death. 

Bo rest thy God. Let the winds moan, not thou ; 

Let the skies weep, but shed not thou a tear ; 

And sleep and fast thy troublous life away 

In one most happy and incessant calm, 

Till sweet annihilation blots thee out. 

This is religion — this the only faith : 

Bliss is absorption — heaven is nothingness." 

He led me with his eye, — I followed him ; 

And I became a dull, insensate lump. 

And dozed in Budha's temples night and day ; 

I bruised in mortar of mv selfishness 

All thoughts, all feeling, all desire, all vice, 

All virtue, into one amorphous mass 

Of apathy, and idiocy, and sloth. 

How long I wallowed in this senseless sty 
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I never kuew ; I was but half alive, 
Aud had no memory of time or chauge, 
Only at intervals a grievous pain. 

I was aroused at last, and scourged with whips, 
Kicked, beaten, spat on, cast into the mire. 
Change had come o'er the places where I dwelt ; 
There was new law for men, new faith for God ; 
The conqueror's sword had passed upon the plain. 
And what was spared did homage for its life. 
God and his Prophet were the Lords of earth. 
And suddenly awaked, I found tliat I, 
Even I, was living; that the world was new, 
Though I was old, most lamentably old, 
But still condemned to mingle with my kind. 
And choose my faith. I did as others did ; 
Leamed the new law, and thought I 8er\ed my God. 
I served him not. Obedience blind, inept, 
Unthinking, dull, insensate, was the law : 
Fate lorded over will ; necessity 
Turned men into machines. I cast my eyes 
Despairing still upon the firmament, 
Jewelled with worlds, and reasoned with myself, 
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If Fate or Will upheld them iu their place ; 

And, in the infinite madness of my brain. 

Conceived that ea:h, majestic as it shone. 

Was filled with miseiy and doubt like mine; 

A rolling Hell set in the sky to preach 

To other hells, as wretched as itself. 

The dreadful power, the boundlessness of ill. 

Long did I struggle with this deep despair. 

And vehemently pray, both mom and nighty 

That I might be extinguished utterlv ; 

That I might lay upon the arid soil 

Mv lifeless bones, to feed the hunjjrv roots 

Of hemlock or mandragora with lime ; 

Th.it I at least might end my doubts in death ; 

Though Death were but the gate to other worlds 

Of spirituiU anguish, more intense than tliis. 

Another change came over me. Ere long 
I wandered forth o'er Asiatic plains ; 
Dwelt with the lizard in the crumbling halls 
Of antique cities desolate, whose names 
Were lost from memorv. I shared the tent 

« 

Of roving spearmen and banditti fierce. 
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So utter old and sad, that murderous thieves 

Took pity on my want and misery, 

And spake me kindly, even when they loathed. 

I lay beneath the palms at set of sun, 

And wished that ravenous and night-prowling beasts 

Would tear me limb from limb before the dawn. 

I crossed great deserts in the burning heat, 

Forded strong rivers, pierced through trackless woods — 

a 

A thing so utter sad, that the lean wolves 

Fled terror-smitten when they met my glance. 

And hungry serpents hissed and slunk away. 

How long the madness burned 't were vain to tell ; 

Time and Eternity seemed one to me. 

But in a bright and lovely summer's mom 

I felt my limbs supple and strong again, 

As in my youth, ere grief and I were friends. 

Far had I journeyed to an eastern clime. 

'Mid an old people, and an older faith. 

I found some comfort, yet I could not die. 

Still was obedience law : childish and calm. 

Not to a blind and cruel destiny. 

But to the wise irrevocable rule 

Of a just Deity, that made mankind. 
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And sent his clay vicegerents to the earth 
To rule them justly, if they would submit 
To walk for ever in the same dull track, 
To live and act, from barren age to sige. 
In the same fashion, with the same desires. 
Same thoughts, same habits, and same prejudice 
More dull and senseless than a stagnant mire 
That even in its rottenness and sloth 
Breeds sometliing novel from its fruitful slime ; — 
But they bred nothing — only their dull selves ; 
And I despised them — hated them — and lived, 
And knew by living I was still accursed. 
And loved not God, nor yet my fellow-men. 

There was no resting here : my fiery soul 
Felt mortal anguish to co-herd with theii's. 
I went again a wanderer o'er the earth. 
Taking no heed of time, or place, or change. 
But weary, weary, abject, and forlorn. 

One year ago — 'twas but one little year — 
I entered, in my rags and squalidness, 
A large, fair city of the populous west : 
The church-bells rang ; the people were astir, 
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In countless multitudes, through all the streets ; 

Gay hanners flaunted in the morning air, 

And waves of music, from the Gothic porch 

Of a cathedral, rushed in floods divine ; 

Now in full tidal flow, and now in ebb. 

So grand, so awe-inspiring, that even I, 

Despised, abandoned, abject, and abhorred, 

Felt holy joy to listen to the sound 

Which soothed my spirit with melodious peace. 

I listened long ; for my sad heart was full. — 

I could have floated painlessly to death. 

And blessed the music with my latest sigh, — 

But that a sudden plucking at the hem. 

All mire-bedraggled, of my tattered robe, 

Caused me to turn : I saw a fair young face. 

Sweet even as hers who loved me in her youth — 

She whom I now, for the first time, forgave 

For ^vrong8 inflicted on my trusting heart. 

liike— but imlike ; lovely — yet not so fair ; 

And at my miserable feet she knelt 

To crave my blessing : — " Blessing ! and from me ? 

From me, the vilest, meanest of mankind ? " — 

•* Ay, and from thee ! " she said; " we know thee well ; 

Thou hast long suffered — thou rt a saint of God." 

^ 
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And all the people, gathering round about, 

Joined in her supplication ; kneeling down, 

To crave my blessing — not in mockery, 

But with deep reverence. Strange it seemed that I 

Who had not known for spanless gulfs of time 

What blessing meant, should have the power to bless 

1 could but bless her ; for I felt my heart 

Glow with dear memories forgotten long, 

Brought back upon me by her mild sweet face. 

The burden of my long-enduring pain 

Was lightened by that pity, and I wept ; 

And every tear I shed became to me 

Relief and joy, as, with an earnest voice, 

I blessed the people, showing them the while 

My own unworthiness more gi'eat than theirs — 

Unmeet my lips to utter words of peace 

Who long had cui'sed myself and all my kind. 

And now the hoary portals opening wide, 
Forth issued an array of robed priests, 
In white and scarlet; boys with censers flung 
Rich incense in the air ; while others hymned. 
With sweet clear voice, *' Hosanna to the Lord." 
And all the people knelt, and with them I. 
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The solemn music filled the pliant air, 

And a religious sense was wafted round, — 

Sense superadded, and unfelt before. 

I could not rise : my cramped and weary joints 

Seemed bloodless as the stones on which I knelt ; 

And the procession and the people passed, 

In all their gorgeousness ; — and I was left 

To my own strength, to follow if I list, 

Or lie upon the pavement and expire. 

I rose. 1 felt within my secret soul 

More peace than had been mine since the great curse 

Was spoken by the Presence for my sin. 

But as I could not stay to be a saint, 

And bear the flattery of the ignorsint. 

With a new com-age T endued my heart, 

And prayed for strength, and went upon my way. 

Here am I now. In thy serene abode 
I 've gained new comfort from thy reverend lips. 
And learned the secret of my destiny. 
'T was thou that taught me from the blessed Book 
That God was Love ; and that those served Him best 
Who loved their fellows, and obeyed the law 
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Sublime but easy, preached by Him who died 
To seal his doctrine by his guiltless blood. 

I have not long to live. My race is run : 
T would live longer were it but to preach 
To other souls as wretched as my own, 
The mighty truth, that God is Love indeed, 
But feel within me that mine hour is come. 
I shall not see the morning dawn again : 
My sin is pardoned — I shall die in peace. 
Bury me by myself — under a cross. 
And put a fair white tombstone o'er my grave. 
Place on it name, nor date, nor words, save these 
" He learned in suffering that God was Love, 
And died in hope." Bear with me for a while ; 
I shall not die ere I have slept an hour. 
Mine eyes are weaiy : let me close them now ; 
I shall awake to bless thee and depart. 
Visions of glory throng upon my soul : 
Brother, farewell. I'll see thee yet again, 
Here and hereafter. Let me slumber now. 
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THE CHILD AND THE MOURNERS. 



A LITTLE child, beneath a tree 

Sat and chanted cheerily 

A little song, a pleasant song. 

Which was — she sang it all day long — 

" When the wind blows the blossoms fall ; 

But a good God reigns over all." 

There passed a lady by the way, 
Moaning in the face of day : 
There were tears upon her cheek. 
Grief in her heart too great to speak ; 
Her husband died but yester-mom, 
And left her in the world forlorn. 

She stopped and listened to the child 
That looked to heaven, and singing, smiled ; 
And saw not for her own despair, 
Another lady, young and fair, 
Who also passing, stopped to hear 
The infant's anthem ringing clear. 
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For she but few sad days before 
Had lost the little babe she bqre ; 
And grief was heavy at her soul 
As that sweet memory o'er her stole, 
And showed how bright had been the Past, 
The Present drear and overcast. 

And as they stood beneath the tree 
Listening, soothed and placidly, 
A youth came by, whose sunken eyes 
Spake of a load of miseries ; 
And he, arrested like the twain, 
Stopped to listen to the strain. 

Death had bowed the youthful head 
Of his bride beloved, his bride unwed : 
Her marriage robes were fitted on. 
Her fair young face with blushes shone. 
When the destroyer smote her low, 
And changed the lover's bliss to woe. 

And these three listened to the song. 
Silver-toned, and sweet, and strong, 
Which that child, the livelong day. 
Chanted to itself in play : 
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** When the wind blows the blossoms fall, 
But a good God reigns over all." 

The widow's lips impulsive moved ; 
The mother's grief, tho' unreproved. 
Softened, as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant sung ; 
And the sad lover, with a start, - 
Conned it over to his heart. 

And though the child — if child it were. 
And not a seraph sitting there — 
Was seen no more, the sorrowing three 
Went on their way resignedly. 
The song still ringing in their ears — 
Was it music of the spheres ? 

Who shall tell ? They did not know. 
But in the midst of deepest woe 
The strain recurred when sorrow grew, 
To warn them, and console them too : 
" When the wind blows the blossoms fall. 
But a good God reigns over all." 
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LOVE OR WISDOM ? 

AN EXAMINATION. 



Were I so mad as I have been of yore 
I would be happy : mad with Beauty's eyes ; 
Mad with the voice of one I could adore. 
And the sweet music of her soft replies : 
Mad with the charms of a serene bright face ; 
Possessed, and inly haunted by the grace 
Of some fair creature, in her form and mind 
The star and paragon of all her kind. 

For, if I were so happy-mad again, 

I 'd live anew. I *d feed upon delights ; 

I 'd find enraptured frenzy in a pain ; 

I 'd roam, dreaming awake, through summer nights, 

And hear a murmuring music in the air, 

Which I would harmonize into a word — 

That word her name. I 'd kneel, with forehead ba: 

Out in the solemn woods, unseen, unheard, 
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And call on earth to bless her as she trod ; 
Sweet winds to fan her, skies to drop her joy ; 
And would invoke the providence of God 
To keep her harmless, nor let cai'e annoy, 
Nor sorrow vex, nor pleasure pall on sense ; 
My being hers, here mine, and both intense 
With a full, throbbing, rapturous, infinite bliss 
In being loved. For madness such as this, 
I *d give up wisdom and her castled clouds. 
I would unlearn all I have learned ; give back 
Experience, and the blazoning breath of crowds 
Wafting Fame's incense forward on my track. 
I would forego all hope, and all desire 
But one : that life might be a blank white page, 
Where Fate might write one word of heavenly fire— 
Love : that so breathing the delicious rage, 
My veins might run it, and my brain might take 
That for sole impulse, and for Love's sweet sake 
Nature put on her bridal robes, and blush 
Beauty upon me from each tree and flower ; 
And in her nightly gleam, her morning flush, 
Her buzzing noon, and evening's golden hoar, 
Converse with me upon the one great theme 
With all her voices ; meadow, mountain, stream. 
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Forest and ocean, uttering but one sound 
Ever and ever as the world went round, 
The stars repeating it, with meanings rife, 
And that word Love ; — this would be living life. 

For why ? And wert thou in that fiery craze 
So happy, that thou wouldst indeed recall 
What thou hast seen, done, suffered in the days 
When thy blood boiled, and thou wert passion all 
Poor fool ! forgetful of departed woes. 
Past. misery, anguish, discontent, and tears ; 
Mindful aJone of pleasure and repose. 
Seen through the wave of the refractive years 
In colours not their own. When Love was thine 
Wert thou not heart-sore ? Didst thou not repin 
For something that was past, or was to come ? 
Was not that day as wearisome as this ? 
Its music stale ? Its friendly voices dumb. 
And thou a dreamer of remoter bliss ? 
Poor fool ! to-morrow thou wilt bless to-day, 
And wish it back ; and with a new disgust 
Think of the newest time, till fled away 
It leaves thee memory, and a fresh mistrust. 
And so thou journey est, thankless to the dust. 
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Be not so mad as thou Last been of yore, 

Yet happier far. Is not the Now thine own ? 

Now ever present ? now for evermore ? 

Now always with thee, but its worth unknown, 

Or lightly thought of ? Lay its mystery bare, 

And learn the mighty secret how to live ; — 

Learn that if mind be pure, the world is fair ; 

And that tlie outer sunshine cannot give 

Such Warmth, and Joy, and Beauty, as the light 

Cast by the inner spirit infinite. 

When it is clear from every sensual stain. 

Simple and thankful, — live not thou in vain, 

Nor hurry to the goal with desperate haste 

To make the present past, and both a waste. 
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THE DROP OF AMBROSIA. 



" Whither away ? whither away, 

With thine eyes through the distance looking so ke< 

The road is narrow, and is not long ; 

And if thou wouldst but awhile delay, 

I would show thee sights thou hast not seen. 

And thou shouldst hear a voice of song, 

And thou shouldst learn of things unknown, 

And live a double and fuller life. 

Whither away ? I prithee stay, — 

There are angels near ; thou rt not alone — 

The very air is with beauty rife. 

The night is lovely, fair is the day. 

Why this hurry to travel away, 

To close thy journey, to shut thy book ? 

Why at the end wilt thou ever look ? 

Why on the tide wilt thou ever think. 

And neglect the flowrets on the brink ? " 

He said in answer to my cries, 
" Let me alone, nor vex my soul ; 
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I Ve set my mind on a glittering prize 

That I see midway towards the goal. 

It shines, mid cloud on the mountain-top 

A bright, divine, ambrosial drop. 

Sad, till I grasp it, the time appears ; 

Into houi-s the weeks I 'd pack, 

Compress the lingering, drawling years 

To months, and never wish them back. 

Why should I stay ? What boots delay ? 

What do I care for an angels song ? 

For the stars of night, or the flowers of day, 

Wlien lingering would the hours prolong ? 

Let me alone : my mind and heart 

Are full of a joy thou canst not see, 

And each impediment is pain ; 

Thy very talk is grief to me. 

Let me away. Why should I stay, 

Wastmg time by answering thee ?' 

** Already," said I, " thy prime is past, 
Thy flush of youth, thy warmth of noon, 
And many delights which the sunshine cast, 
Must wither away beneath the moan. 
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The path thou goest is short at best ; 

And between thine eyes and the bliss they crave, 

To trip thy feet in their course so fleet, 

May there not be an open grave ? 

Why wilt thou hurry towards the end ? 

There are pleasant fields on the highway-side, 

Bowers whence the hymns of Love ascend, 

And rivers rolling a joyous tide. 

In which to lave the weary limbs 

Is bliss beyond the ambrosial drop, 

Which, far away, *mid storm and dark, 

Thou seest upon the mountain-top. 

Straight is the path to the yawning tomb ; 

But we may linger on the road, 

And turn to the left, and turn to the right, 

To enjoy the kindly gifts of God. 

I would not live my life so soon, 

I would not spend it on one desire, 

Nor in such fearful haste as thine 

Exhaust the fuel of its fire." 

Vain was my speech : he closed his ears — 
Straight on he inished, nor looked behind. 
He saw afar his glittering star, 
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The prize for which his spirit pined. 
On every side were stai's as fair — 
Fdrer, I thought ; and drops of joy, 
Divinest given to mortal niEin, 
To cheer of his life the little span, 
And sanctify its right employ. 
He saw them not, but ran his race 
With a speed that passion alone could give ; 
Grew hard and grey on his narrow way. 
And spent his life ere he learned to live. 
And I saw before he reached his piize. 
That he sunk in the grave before my eyes. 
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THE FOLLOWEE. 



1. 
" Why dost thou look so sad and wan? 
And why art thou so wo-begone ? 
Why dost thou mutter words of fear ? 
Do I not love thee, father dear ? 
Is not earth a place of joy ? 
Tell me, father, tell thy boy.*' 

II. 
*' There is a fiend doth follow me ; 
A fearful fiend thou canst not see — 
But I behold him. Day or night 
He is not absent from my sight : 
I know thou lovest me, O my child, — 
But this demon drives me wild. 
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III. 

•' The world was once both good and fair, 
There was a glory in the air, 
When my heart was pure and young. 
By guilt and misery unwrung ; 
But a demon such as this, 
Makes an agony of bliss. 

IV. 

** He besets my daily path, 
I am the victim of his wrath : 
He smears his fingers o'er my meat, 
And poisons eveiy thing I eat ; 
Puts fatal acid in my drink — 
Oh, it is misery to think ! 

V. 

" He lies beside me in my bed : 
He places thorns beneath my head : 
He sits upon my suffering breast, 
And sends the dreams that spoil my rest : 
He tracks my steps where'er I stray, 
And gibes and mocks me night and day. 
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THE FOLLOWER. 



VI. 



"When sympathetic friends condole, 
And whisper comfort to my soul, 
This spiteful devil comes to and fro, 
And turns each friend into a foe ; 
Perverts my comfort into pain, 
Maddening my heart and brain. 



VII. 

*' When I think I'm all alone, 
I start to hear his mocking groan : 
I see his fearful face and eyes, — 
That hellish face, which multiplies. 
And fills the room from roof to floor 
With scowling demons evermore. 

VIII. 

*' Cruel is he. His power is great. 
He pursues me. He is fate. 
If I look to heaven, and pray, 
I see his dreadful shape midway. 
And ev n the placid stars assume 
His sneering likeness in the gloom. 
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IX. 

** He leads my steps to dark, deep pools, 
And says, none live but ¥nretclied fools. 
He puts sharp weapons in my sight, 
And shows me laudanum, ruby bright, 
And whispers, if I like him not, 
How soon my freedom may be got. 

X. 

*' At times I think my heart will break, 
But I resist him for thy sake: 
His power departs when thou art near — 
Of thy sweet face he stands in fear ; 
And if thou 'It love me, my boy, 
I '11 grapple with him, and destroy." 

XI. 

*' Father, I love thee. I will pray 
For strength to drive this fiend away. 
And if thou wilt be bold of heart, 
I know the demon will depart ; 
And I will walk with thee abroad. 
And scare him with the name of God. 

F 2 
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XII. 

"I'll lie beside thee in the night, 
He shall not come to plague thy sight. 
Why should his face fill up the skies 
With hideousness and mockeries ? 
There are fair faces up in heaven. 
That always smile on the forgiven. 

XIII. 

"They beam upon us: they are strong: 
This fiend shall not resist them long. 
We 11 see them in the stars and moon, 
We 11 see them in the sun at noon ; 
We 11 see them in the leaves and flowers, 
And hear them singing 'mid the bowers. 

XIV. 

" He is but one. Why should we fear 
When smiling angels fill the sphere? 
And one among them known to theie — 
Chief angel of my memory — 
My mother, dead and gone before." — 
**Talk thus, my child, 111 fear no more. 
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XV. 



" Thy heart is pure, thy speech is mild, 
I gain instruction from a child: 
The fiend that haunts me must depart, — 
He cannot vex me where thou art — 
Thy mother's memory ! God ! and thee ! 
The fiend has fled — my soul is free." 
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LET US ALONE. 



Many — and yet our fate is one, 
And little after all we crave — 
Enjoyment of the common sun, 
Fair passage to the common grave ; 
Our bread and fire, our plain attire. 
The free possession of our own : 
Rulers be wise, and lords and kings, 
Let us alone — let its alone. 

We have a feith, we have a law ; 
A faith in God, a hope in man ; 
And own, with reverence and awe, 
Love universal as His plan. 
To Charity we bow the knee, 
The earth's refiner and our own : 
Bigots, and fighters about words, 
Let us alone — let us alone. 
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The world is the abode of men, 
And not of demons stark and blind ; 
And Eden's self might bloom again 
If men did justice to mankind. 
We want no more of Nature's store 
Than Nature meant to be our own : 
Masters, and gerents of the earth, 
Let vs alone — let us alone. 

Your meddling brought ns grief and care, 
And added misery day by day ; 
We 're not so foolish as we were, 
Nor fashioned of such ductile clay ; 
Your petty jars, your wicked wars. 
Have lost their charm, the gilding 's gone : 
Victorious marshals, vaulting kings, 
Let us alone — let us alone. 

Though dwellers in a little isle, 

We bear no hate to other lands, 

And think that all the earth might smile, 

If we and others joined our hands. 

In wTong or right, why should we fight ? 

We'll war no more — we're wiser grown : 
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Quibblers, and stirrers up of hate. 
Let us alone — let %ls alone. 

White man or black, to us alike ; 
Foemen of no men, we ^vill live. 
We will not lift our hands to strike. 
Or evil for advantage give. 
Our hands are free to earn their fee, 
Our tongues to let the truth be known 
So despots, knaves, and foes of right. 
Let U8 alone — let us alone. 

Great are our destinies : our task. 
Long since begun, shall never end 
While suffering has a boon to ask. 
Or truth needs spokesmen to defend ; 
While vice or crime pollute the time. 
While nations bleed, or patriots groan : 
Rulers be wise, and kings and priests. 
Let us alone — let us alone. 
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MELODIES AND MYSTERIES. 



WouLDST thou know what the blithe bird pipeth, 

High in the morning air ? 

Wouldst thou know what the bright stream singeth, 

Rippling o'er pebbles bare ? 

Sorrow the mystery shall teach thee, 

And the words declare. 

Wouldst thou find in the rose s blossom 

More than thy fellows find ? 

More in the fragrance of the lily 

Than odour on the wind ? 

Love Nature, and her smallest atoms 

Shall whisper to thy mind. 

Wouldst thou know what the moon discourseth 

To the docile sea? 

Wouldst hear the echoes of the music 

Of the far infinity ? 
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Sorrow shall ope the founts of knowledge, 
And heaven shall sing to thee. 

Wouldst thou see through the riddle of Being 

Further than others can ? 

Sorrow shall give thine eyes new lustre 

To simplify the plan ; 

And love of God and thy kind shall aid thee 

To end what it hegan. 

To Love and Sorrow all Nature speaketh ; 

If the riddle be read, 

They the best can see through darkness 

Each divergent thread 

Of its mazy texture, and discover 

Whence the ravel spread. 

Love and Sorrow are sympathetic 

With the earth and skies ; 

Their touch from the harp of Nature bringeth 

The hidden melodies ; 

To them the eternal chords for ever 

Vibrate in harmonies. 
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THE OUT-COMER AND THE IN-GOER. 



For Ernest was a palace built, 
A palace beautiful to see ; 
Marble porched, and cedar chambered, 
Hung with damask drapery ; 
Bossed with ornaments of silver, 
Interlaid with gems and gold ; 
Filled with carvings, from cathedrals 
Rescued in the days of old ; 
Eloquent with books and pictures, 
All that luxury could afford ; 
Warm with statues that Pygmalion 
Might have fashioned— and adored. 
In his forest glades and vistas 
Lovely were the light and gloom ; 
Fountains sparkled in his gardens. 
And exotics breathed perfume. 

With him to that lordly palace 
Went the friend who loved him best, 
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In good fortune unexalted, 

In misfortune undepressed. 

Little recked that friend of grandeur ; 

Dearer far to him than all 

Wealth could offer, were the rose-buds 

Growing on the garden- wall. 

Dearer far were simple pleasures, 

And the charms by Nature spread, 

Than all gauds of power and splendour. 

Heaped upon their favourite's head. 

Plain was he in speech and raiment, 

Humble-minded, and imbued 

With a daily love of virtue, 

And a daily gratitude. 

Ere these palace-halls received them, 
Steadfast was the faith they bore ; 
No estrangement came between them, 
Darkening their study door. 
Ernest in his friend's communion 
Loved himself and all his kind. 
Cherishing a loving nature, 
Tutored by a happy mind, 
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Rich and poor were equal brothers, 
In that heart, too pure to hold 
Pride of lineage or of station. 
Or the vanity of gold. 
Never chanced it, in that season, 
That he formed a thought unjust 
Of the meanest fellow-mortal 
Fashioned of a common dust. 

But his palace somewhat changed him ; 
Rose-buds gathered — early walks — 
Sunset roamiflgs — nightly musings — 
Mystic philosophic talks — 
Nothing as of old engrossed him ; 
And the promptings of his friend 
Fell upon his sated spirit, 
Not to guide him, but offend. 
Daily grew the chilling coolness, 
Till, ere many months had flown, 
Ernest shut his door upon him, 
And resolved to live alone : 
And retreating 'mid his splendour 
Rooted out all love he bore 
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For that friend, so true, so noble» 
Banished, lost for evermore. 

Scarcely had that friend departed, 
Pained and pensive, but resigned, 
When another sought the palace, 
More accordant to his mind. 
He in Ernest's lordly chambers 
Sat, and called him first of men ; 
Praised his pictures and bis statues, 
Flattered him with tongue and pen; 
Pressed the milk of human kindness 
From his bosom cold and sere. 
Taught him to be harsh and cruel, 
Proud, disdainful, and austere ; 
Filled him up with vain inflation, 
And contempt for meaner clay. 
As if he were bom to govern. 
It to flatter and obey. 



Sometimes on his lonely pillow. 
When his conscience showed the truth, 
He deplored his blind estrangement 
From the comrade of his youth ; 
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But the daylight chilled the current 
Of that feeling, and it froze 
Hard enough to hear the burden 
Of such memories as those. 
And all day, in gloomy grandeur. 
In his corridors and halls, 
Looking at his old escutcheons, 
And the portraits on the walls, 
He and his companion wandered. 
Calm of eye, with lips upcurled, 
Aliens to the worth and goodness, 
And the beauty of the world. 

Wintry winds of human anguish, 
Blowing round them day and night, 
Never moved them — never clouded 
Their serenity of light. 
They were made of choice material, 
Tempest-proof, from lightuing free, 
And the world, its joys and sorrows. 
Was to them a shipless sea, 
Dark, unfathomable, trackless, 
Far beyond their care or ken, 
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Save at times, when ostentation 
Brought them to the gaze of men ; 
But ev'n this was painful to them : 
Man was cold, and earth was wide ; — 
They prefen*ed the warm seclusion 
Of their apathy and pride. 

Who was he, the first out-goer ? 
He was Human Sympathy ; 
And the in-comer that displaced him? 
He was WoRiiDLY Vaniit. 
With the first Religion vanished. 
Charity, and Faith in Man, 
And the genial Love of Nature^ 
Boundless as Creation's plan. 
With the second entered Hatred, 
Harsh Intolerance, and Scorn :— 
Ernest in his life's cold evening 
Saw the error of his mom — 
Saw his error and deplored it, 
And upon his death-bed lain, 
Prayed for mercy, while confessing, 
Dying, he had lived in vain. 
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CLEON AND I. 



Cleon hath a million acres, 

Ne'er a one have I ; 

Cleon dwell eth in a palace, 

In a cottage I : 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, 

Not a penny I ; 

Yet the poorer of the twain is 

Cleon, and not I. 

Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 

But the landscape I ; 

Half the charms to me it yieldeth 

Money cannot huy. 

Cleon harbours sloth and dulness. 

Freshening vigour I ; 

He in velvet, I in fustian, 

Richer man am I. 
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Cleon is a slave to grandeur, 
Free as thought am I ; 
Cleon fees a score of doctors, 
Need of none have I : 
Wealth-surrounded, care-environed, 
Cleon fears to die ; 

Death may come, he 11 find me ready. 
Happier man am I. 

Cleon sees no charms in Nature, 

In a daisy I ; 

Cleon heara no anthems ringing 

In the sea and sky ; 

Nature sings to me for ever. 

Earnest listener I ; 

State for state, with all attendants. 

Who would change ?— Not I. 
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When grasping tyranny offends, 

Or angry bigots frown ; 

When rulers plot for selfish ends 

To keep the people down ; 

When statesmen form unholy league 

To drive the world to war ; 

When knaves in palaces intrigue 

For ribbons or a star ; 

We raise our heads — survey their deeds, 

And cheerily reply, 

Cfruhf little moleSj grub under ground 

There 's sunshine in the sky. 

When canting hypocrites combine 
To curb a free man's thought. 
And hold all doctrine undivine 
That holds their canting naught ; 
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When round their narrow pale they plod, 

And scornfully assume 

That all witliout are cursed of God, 

And justify the doom : — 

We think of God's eternal love 

And strong in hope reply, 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground, 

Tliere s sunshine in the sky. 

When greedy authors wield the pen 

To please the vulgar town. 

Depict great thieves as injured men 

And heroes of renown — 

Pander to prejudice unclean, 

Apologize for crime, 

And daub the vices of the mean 

With flattery like slime : 

For Milton's craft — for Shakspebe's tongue 

We blush, but yet reply, 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground, 

TJiere '« sunshine in tJie sky. 

When smug philosophers survey 
The various climes of earth, 
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And mourn, poor sagelings of a day ! 

Its too prolific birth ; 

And prove by figure, rule, and plan, 

The large fair world too small 

To feed the multitudes of man 

That flourish on its ball : 

We view the vineyards on the hills, 

Or coni-fields waving high ; — 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground, 

There 's sunshine in the sky. 

When men complain of human kind 

In misanthropic mood, 

And thinking evil things, grow blind 

To presence of the good ; 

When, walled in prejudices strong, 

They urge that evermore 

The world is fated to go wrong 

For going wrong before : 

We feel the truths they cannot feel, 

And smile as we reply. 

Grub, little moles, grvh under ground. 

There *s sunshine in the sky. 
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IMOGEN'S JOURNEY. 



THE MESMERIST AND THE CLAIBVOYANTE. 



How dost travel, Imogen^ 
When the trance upon tliee lies ? 
Lo ! I shed the influence o 'er thee — 
How dost travel to the skies ? 

" On a wonder working steed, 
Like the steed in the eastern tale ; 
I mount his back — I try his speed — 
I guide him over hill and dale, 
Deftly ever I hold the reins, 
And sit in the saddle haughtily ; 
Over the mountains and over the plains, 
Over the land and over the sea." 
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Imogen, I know thou wanderest 
At thy pleasure through the air ; 
Canst thou tell tchat thou hast witnessed, 
And thy mysteries declare? 



" Much I see 

Lovingly, — 

I feast on the beauty of the earth. 

In its sadness, in its mirth, 

Tn its decay, and in its bloom, 

In its splendour, in its gloom ; 

To every clime remote or near 

I soar in my saddle and never fear. 

**Much I see 
Mournfully, — 

Want and ignorance and strife, 
And the agonies of death and life ; 
Intemperance mowing its victims down 
In countless hosts through city and town ; 
And hapless infants, newly bom, 
Cast on the world to shame and scorn ; 
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Taught to lie, to steal, to swear, 
Nurtured in hatred and despair. 
Trained in obedience, reckless, and blind 
To the worst passions of their kind. 

" Much I see 

Indignantly, — 

The prosperous evil, the suffering good ; 

And battening, fattening, 

Fawning, lying, 

God denying, 

Pestilent ingratitude. 

Sons bringing shame to a father s cheek, 

And daughter's doing their mothers wrong ; 

The strong man trampling on the weak, 

The weak man worshipping the strong ; 

The white man selling the black for a slave 

And quoting scripture in his defence, 

And giving the money — the holy knave — 

In support of pulpit eloquence : 

Harsh intolerant Bigotry 

Taking the name of Charity ; 

And Vice, in a masquerading dress, 

White robed like virgin loveliness, 
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Sitting in Virtue's seat, unchallenged, 

And passing herself in all men's sight 

As a radiant creature 

In form and feature, 

A visitant of love and light ; — 

Tyrants ruling, 

Wise men fooling, 

And stolid Ignorance preaching and schooling : 

All this I see 

Most mournfully. 

And haste to descend to the Earth again. 

And rest on the level ground with men. 

" But in my trance of yesterday 

I was travelling far away ; 

Far away in the air upborne, 

I, clear-seeing Imogen, 

Lost myself in the depths serene 

Twelve hours eastward of the mom. 

The full round Earth beneath me lay 

A large bright orb of silvery gray, 

The bi- centuple of the moon ; 

I heai'd her rolling on her way, 
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Her tidal oceans pealing a tune, 

Sea with sea, 

Harmoniously, 

Through the dread Infinity. 

And a living voice spake to my soul, 

As I watched the mighty planet roll ;— 
An angel of another sphere, 

An alien and a wanderer here ; 

And spirit to spirit, mind to mind, — 

I to him and he to me — 

We spoke together bodilessly, 

On the deeds of human kind. 

" * Oh lovely is your world,' he said ; 
* Behold the glory round it spread. 
Behold its oceans, how they shine 
Suffused with radiance divine : 
Its teeming continents behold — 
Its mountain summits fired with gold ; 
Its gleaming poles of purest white, 
Its tropics bathed in fruitful light ; 
A lovely world, a gorgeous plan — 
How fares the brotherhood of man ?' 
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The brotherhood of man ?' said I, 
Mingling a whisper and a sigh : — 
*Alas, the Earth, though old in time, 
Is 3^oung in wisdom : — Brotherhood? — 
There is no land in any clime 
Where even the word is understood : — 
Look below at yon fair isles, 
Laving themselves in Ocean s smiles, — 
They rule the Earth, yet cannot teach 
The simple truth thy words convey, — 
Though ever the few dissuade, and preach, 
Ever the many fight and slay/ 

" * Blind creatures,' said the voice to me, 
* If they know not Charity — 
But surely they have learned the truth 
That God is love — and growing wise. 
They study from their tenderest youth 
That holiest of mysteries ?' 



" * They know it not,' I made reply, 
* Of all the swarms that live and die 
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Upon that wide revolving ball, 

The pettiest fraction of them all 

Has heard that truth : — and of those few 

I Though hundreds think, the units do. 

I Aliens, foes, estranged from birth, 
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Are the nations of the earth; 
One to the east of a mountain cope. 
Hates the one to the western slope ; 
One to the left bank of a river, 
Pursues with its deadly wrath for ever 
The one that prospers on the right. 
And works for ever to its despite ; 
And to the earth's extremest bound, 
Brotherhood is nowhere found.' 

'* * But is there none,' said the voice, ** to show 

* The wrong, the shame, the guilt, the woe, 

The fearful madness of such crime? 

Is there none with a soul sublime \ 

To open their hearts that they may see 

That Love is the law of infinity. 

The dominant chord of the mighty seven 

That form the harmonies of heaven ?' 
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' Many to teach, but few to hear. 

Though scant the boundaries of our sphere, 

Truth goes slowly over the zones, 

And stumbles over pebble stones. 

The laziest worm that ever crept, 

Although at each remove it slept, 

Would measure the girth of the rolling earth 

Ten times o'er, in a tithe of the time 

It takes slow-footed Truth to climb 

The dense obstructions in its course, 

Raised by folly, fraud, or force. 

And circle it once from pole to pole ; 

Never yet, thou wandering soul, 

Has one great Truth pierced tlirough the crust 

Of universal human dust.' 

'• * It cannot be,' said the voice again : 

* Was there never bom 'mong men 
Th' incarnate God ?' * Alas ! ' I said, 

* Look at the Earth — behold it spread 
Its countless regions to the day; 
Behold — I '11 show thee in the ray, 
Every little speck of land 
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Where the truth has made a stand- 
I could cover them with my hand. 
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** * See yon little continent, 

And close beside it other two 

Of aspect more magnificent, 

And large dimensions, looming through 

An atmosphere of radiant blue : 

The smallest spot alone has heard 

The great and civilizing word 

That God is Love ; and even there 

Men hate each other, and declare 

Fierce war for difference of degree, 

And shadows of divergency 

On minor points, and dogmas dim. 

That whether we cling to or let fall 

Is of no account in the eyes of Him 

Who gave a law beyond them all. 

" * Ignorance is the lord below ; — 
Hatred, Bigotry, and Scorn 
Do his bidding, and scatter woe 
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On the climates of the morn : 

Do his bidding and high behest 

On the regions of the west, 

Obey his rules from north to south, 

And take their orders from his mouth.' 

*' * Farewell !' said the voice of the upper air, 
* I'll change my track, I'll go not there ; 
To other planets I will roam. 
Where Love and Knowledge find a home.' 
' Farewell ! ' said I, * thou wandering sprite, 
I must retura to eartli ere night, 
And bear for awhile, as best I can, 
The cold, dull ignorance of man.'" 

V' iif *•'• 2k 4c 

?,■• ?f* *i» •»* ^ 
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Noiv thoxCrt wakened, Imogen, 
Dost thou know where thou hast been ? 
** No," she said, and rubbed her eyes, 
And looked around her with surprise, 
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" I have slept — and I have heard — 
Somethmg — nothing — who can tell ? 
Waking memory knows no word 
And has no sense of what befel. 
But when again thy fingers pour 
The influence through me, if it chance 
That I can summon up once more 
The lost ideas of my trance, 
1 11 tell thee truly what I see, 
Wise or foolish, as may be." 
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TWO MYSTERIES. 
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awful mysteries compass me around, 
follow me for ever as I go: 
3, yet see them not. I know they are, 
that they change more rapidly than thought, 
feel 'mid variahility that change, 
le it alfects them, leaves them still the same. 
), I enjoy them hoth— both are myself: 
ne, I ily them, but they haunt me still : 
mysteries and yet one— one infinite, 
undistinguished points in space and time, 
eifaced and ever permanent, 
little atoms so magnificent 
all the past conspired to give them birth, 
all the mighty future hangs on one. 
elf, my Now ; God's Self, Gods Now ;— so linked 
not Eternity can disentwine 
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One from the other. Both to be employed 
So that their circle evermore shall stretch 
Till suns, and systems, and whole firmaments 
Shall seem but points commensurate with them, 
And aye to widen ever and evermore, 
Nearing the throne where the Eternal sits, 
Is joy, love, knowledge, happiness divine — 
Oh that the secret of their use was mine ! 
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Opinions of tfie fress. 

"These 'Voices from the Crowd' are just the voices ybr the 
crowd. They are sure to be listened to — with profit to the listenen 
Mr. Mackay is a poet of the right sort. Like Ben Jonson, he does 
all like a man. The true spirit of genuine humanity breathes 
through every page of his book." — Atlas » 

" It is impossible not to admire the abundant flow of thought 
and fancy, and the great command of language, which the author 
possesses. — Scotsman.*^ 

" This is a volume which we may truly designate the * poetry 
of our times.' It is pre-eminently the breathing of the very soul 
of our age. What good men long for, and earnest men have faith 
that they will yet see, that do the * Voices from the Crowd' utter 
most beautifully." — Preston Guardian, 

" Dr. Mackay's poetical growth flourishes * under the sun,' and 
we may regard him as the popular laureate in a hopeful era. Like 
all true poets, he sees before and after. He is no less an artist 
than a philanthropist; and he will, we trust, allow his genius 



OPINIONS OF TUE PllESS. 

; freely to traverse the whole circle of its power," — Manchester 
I Examiner, 

\ " These are the utterances of a man who has caught and who 

expounds the spirit of his age. I'hey are noble, and indeed glo- 
rious, productions, teeming with the spirit of truih and humanity. 

I The fresh, healthy, liberal spirit which pervades them, has cheered, 

I 

' has inspired us as we proceeded : and we close the volume, feeling 
morally improved and better prepared both to work for humanity 
and to believe in the certainty of its everlasting progress.'* — Not- 
tingham Review. 

** There is true inspiration in these poems, a fulness of thought, 
a richness of fancy, and a sweet and flowing harmony."— Ziwrpoo/ 
Courier. 

" With a strong and articulate utterance, these * Voices from 
the Crowd' give poetical expression to the spirit of the age. 
Dr. Mackay has in this volume gained fresh laurels in a new 
iield, and claims a place as one of the leading poets of the onward 
Aiovement " — Caledonian Mercury. 

** There is so much strength and beauty in this volume — such 
an abundance of telling thought, and so many sound truths, 
that it is sure to work its way to extensive popularity." — Black- 
burn Standard. ' 

** All honour, gratitude, and praise, to the author of these 
stirring and eloquent pages." — Nottingham Mercury. 

** We hope this cheap and beautiful little book will have 
universal circulation. Its etFect will be felt wherever it finds 
its way. The style is original, fervent, and energetic." — Midland 
Gazette. 

" Bold and energetic — full of high thoughts and manly aspira- 
tions." — Chambers*s Journal. 
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